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Fre GUARD THAT COMMITTED 
SUICIDE COMPLETELY EXONERATED 
GRAVEL GERTIE BUT SHE MAY 
HAVE INFORMATION REGARDING 
THE SOURCE OF THAT PRISON 
PLY THAT WE COULD USE) 





DOPE S$ 








WA HOW DO YOU DO, 
12 IS THERE 
SAA SOMETHING I CAN 


SIR. 










/ YES SIR- AND ‘Sm 
THE NAME — ER- 


THE NAME, PLEASE ?. 
. wenr* 













































rs SHE'S A GOOD 

WORKER, JOE, BUT 
WE MUST KEEP 

HER IN THE BACK 








VrHOSE OLD FASHIONED 
ELAF HEELED SHOES OF 
HERS LEFT TRACKS IN 
THE SNOW SHOWING 
THAT SHE BOARDED A 
VEHICLE ONLY A BLOCK 
FROM THE PRISON. 
















































GRAVEL GERTIE! 
‘RODE OUT HERE || 
ON THE BACK 
OF OUR TRUCK 
I CAN'T GET | 


SHE FIXED A BED 
FOR HERSELF By 
m THE FURNACE 
lg AND COOKS FOOD 
OVER THE COALS. 
— WANTS TO LIVE 
HERE ALL THE 





















[D0 you suppose sHe Wt Don’t | 
WAS KIDDING US, TRACY,’ KNOW, 
ABOUT BEING ON THE PAT. 


LEVEL? ? MAYBE THE ( 
HEAD OF THE DOPE » 
RING PICKED.HE ! 


























ourtesy Chi, Trib. New York News Syndicate, Inc., Distributed Thru CNS) 


[Poor MOTHER? MATRON 











IN THE WOMEN’S PRISON 
FOR 16 YEARS ONLY TO 
BE SLAIN BY A PRISONER 
— IF EVER I LAY MY 
HANDS ON THAT DAME. 




















{NOT TOO MUCH. 
SAY — ABOUT 
200 DOLLARS.» 














































IT’S BEEN A LONG, hard pull from the North African landings through 
the Gothic Line, and not many of the old boys are still around. Those who are 
should do best on this quiz, a test of what you remember about what you've read 
and seen in the Mediterranean Theater. There are ten questions, counting ten 
points each. When there is more than one answer to a question, just figure out 
what’each part counts. ‘Answers On Next Page). 


1. Each of the following is a main 
street in a North African city. All you 
have to do is name the cities: 
fa) Rue Michelet: (‘b) Rue d’Arzew; 
fe) Avenue Jules Ferry; (d) Boulevard 
de la Gare. 

2. You'll find all but one of the fol- 


lowing around the Tunisian battle- 
grounds: 
‘a’ Djebel; (b) Wadi; (c) Cartel; (d) 


C ration cans. 


3. Only one of these four cities isn’t : 


located in Sicily: 
‘a) Trapani; (b) Catania; (c) Messina; 
td) Calabria. 

4. All four of these towns or cities 
are located on islands. What are the 
names of the islands? 
ta) Ischia; (b) Ajaccio; 
‘d) Sassari. 

5. Coming up the boot of Italy, Allied 
armies have had to cross all of these 
rivers. Put them in their proper chron- 
ological order: 
ta) Tiber; (b) Garigliano; (c) Volturno; 
(d) Arno. 

6. All four of these squares are land- 
marks in Italian cities. Just pair them 
up with the right cities: 

‘a) Piazza Santa Maria Novella; (b) 
Piazza Del Popolo; ‘c) Piazza Garibaldi; 
(ad) Piazza Del Duomo. 

7. Three of these four towns were 
included in the Anzio beachhead area. 
Which one wasn’t? 

(a) Littoria; (b) Formia; (c) Cisterna; 
(a) Aprilia. 


(c) Palermo; 


Adriatic Sea. Which is it and on what 
body of water are the others situated? 
(a) Ancona; (b) Bagnoli; (c) Civita- 
vecchia; (d) Piombino. 

9. You might see an airplane land 
at all but one of these places: 

(a) Ciampino; (b) Capodichino; (c) 
Borgo; (d) Capistrano. 

10. Chances are you've been in Italy 
long enough to know the American 
names for these Italian cities: 

(a) Livorno; (b) Firenze; (c) Turino; 
(d) Venezia. 


11. If you went hunting the follow- 
ing game, what part of the Mediterran- 
ean area would you probably be in? 
(a) Quail; (b) Wood cock; (c) Wild 
boar; (d) Water buffalo. 

12. All but one of these mountains 
may be found in the same region: 

(a) Monte Cassino; ‘(b> Mt. Pantano; 
(ec) Mt. Trocehio; (d) Mt. Cairo. 

13. How’s your Italian? Pretty good? 
Well, how do you address: 

(a) A married woman; (b) An unmar- 
ried woman; (c) A man; ‘d) A boy of 
14. 

14. In your wanderings, you've prob- 
ably discovered the cities or towns 
where the following were born: 

(a) Enrico Caruso; ‘b> Ni.poleon Bona- 
parte; ‘c) 3enito Mussolini; (d) The 
French Foreign Legion. 

15. Tourists have come from all over 
he world to see these sights. Where 
would you go t» find them? 

(a) The Blue Grotto; ‘b> The Pan- 
theon: ‘e) San Carlo Opera; (d) Gal- 





Mussies You Know 





known men of modern times. Their mussies are their trademarks. How many 
- of them can you identify by the type of brush they wear? Just to confuse yoy. 
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Hiding behind the foliage in the pictures below are some of the best. 


the captions below each picture are scrambled. In other words, the clue to 


No. 1 might aetually be found under No. 6, etc. If you don’t get seven out of 


nine, you ought to be ashamed. (Answers On Next Page). 











4. Ex-peasant 


7. Your boss 











2. Acid-tongued 





& Right-hand man 








6. Loser 


9. Trouble maker 





8. Only one of these ports lies on the 


leria Pitti. 






































By Pfc. CHARLES D. JACOBSON 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


e ACROSS 71 City in southern Ger- 3 Egg-shaped. 
1 Show strong feeling many. - 4 Ebbs and flows. 
(stage slang). 72 Willow 5 Voter 
6 Automobiles for hire. 73 Greek letter. * 6 Punctuation mark. 
10 Afresh. = a tool. 7 Solar disk. 
14 Limbs. 30 te mg 8 Offer 
18 Abuse with words. 85 Rabbit. 9 Egyptian beetle. 
20 Auricular. 86 Affirm. 10 Region of Spain. 
21 Uncognmon. 88 Malt beverage. 1. Anno~. : 
22 Defeat utterly. 89 German river. 12 Makes mistakes. 
zo Ranks. 90 City in russia. 13 Cries. 
24 Mother of Helen of 91 Ocean. 14 Constellation. 
Troy - fe gna 15 Steals 
25 Pleasant. 96 pe rd aint 16 Beast ot burden. 
27 Choice 97 Hoe meat ; 17 Dish uf eat and veg- 
29 Spread of cloth. 98 Unitv. etables. 
os a agent. 99 Cook over slow flame. 19 Ether compound. 
33 Aft part of a ship. tae pow ‘ = oo 7 . 
34 Principle. Ps = a noe 
> , 105 Befor sbir 
36 Japanes> coin e 30 Blackbird. 
“Oem 107 The MGM lion. 34 Vehicl 
38 Green vegetable. enicie 
en vegeta 108 Greek !etter ‘i 
41 Native metal. 111 Small usooke 35 Tidier. 
42 Presidenc’s advisory 112 Visitor to Wonderland 37 Inborn 
body. , 114 Hawaiian garland. 38 Sounds of bells. 
44 Exclamation of regret. 117 Perform 39 Ant. 
ie wees 119 Strueele. 40 Over 
5] Roma.) or 120 Smother 42 Chariot 
a. oronze. 194 Weak : < * : 
53 City in kuss; ; ak :n. 43 Kind of duck. 
yD a. 127 Pull 
54 Roman god of love. 1239 foe f —_ 45 Clear. 
59 Make ace. 124 Neaare ; 47 More rationat. 
69 Religions image. 1 ice 49 The Emerald Isle. 
61 Son of Jacob. — 132 Donated 50 In behalf of. 
62 Above ‘contraction). 133 Blackboards 52 Pigpen. 
7 ie sae oll 134 Mountain lake. 55 Earth. 
os ae ee 125 Ages 56 Shin’s steering mech- 
erforated outline. a — anism 
63 Euronean plevwriwht, ad a. mouthed jug. 57 Animate 
a'l ther of "The , 58 Hindu princess. 
. Guardsman.” DOWN 64 Fertilizer 
(0 Hebr-w Passover 1 Units ot work. 67 Billiard stick. 
feast. 2 Absolute. 68 Greater. 





69 American Indian 84 Muse of lyric poetry. 113 Acclaim for achieve- 
tribe. 86 Dead coal ment. 

70 Eat lightly. 87 Piece of foliage. 114 Final. 

73 Story. 88 Exnert aviator. 115 Volcano in Sicily 

74 Imitator. 93 Children. 116 Brain passage. 

75 Footgear. 94 Those in power. 118 Edibie tuber. 

76 Analyze grammatic- = Fone Agia 120 Rescue 
ally. 103 Hebrew hich priest 121 Sineing voice. 

77 Scene of action. 104 Heavy hammer. 122 Aged. 

78 Cross out. INK Snyrite, 123 Scottish Gaelic. 

79 Enticing charm. 106 Clefts. ae fi mets eal 

81 Tvne of printing. 19 Ticht orown. 198 Weight 

82 Perfect 119 Sharp 128 Uncooked a 

83 Meaning. 112 Boring tool. (Answer On Nexi Page’ 
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in 1820 young Frederic Chopin (Meurice Tauzin) ot 10 already shows 
musical geriws. His teacher, Joseph Elsner (Paul Muni) listens and 
dreams of @ greet future for him as a pienist end composer. 


Forced to flee Poland because of his revolutionary activities, Chopin 
(Cornel Wilde) travels to Paris with Elsner and quickly finds a haven 
there among his sympathetic fellow musiciens. : 


Shortly after his arrival in Paris Chopin meets the famous trouser- 
wearing women writer George Sand (Merle Oberon) through his friend 
Liszt (Stephen Bekassy) and falls in love with her. 





CROSSWORD PUZZLE ANSWER 


G. I. Q. ANSWERS 
1. (a) Algiers; (b) Oran; (c) Tunis; 


{d) Casablanca. 2. Cartel. 3. Calabria. 
4. (a) Ischia; (b) Corsica; (c) Sicily; 
(d) Sardinia. 5. Volturno, Garigtiano, 
Tiber, Arno. 6. (a) Florence; (b) Rome; 
{c) Naples; (d) Pisa. 7. Formia. 8. An- 
cona; Tyrrhenian. 9. Capistrano. 10 (a) 
Leghorn; (b) Florence; (c) Turin; (d) 
Venice. 11. (a) Sicily; (b) Italy; (c) 
Corsica; (d) Tunisia. 12. Mt. Pantano. 
13. (a) Signora; (b) Signorina; (c) 
Signor; (d) Ragazzo. 14. (a) Piedemonte 
qa’Alife; (b) Ajaccio; (c) Predappio; 
(d) Sidi Bel Abbes. 15. (a) Capri; (b) 
Rome; (c) Naples; (d) Florence. 


PICTURE PUZZLE ANSWERS 
1. Joseph Stalin. 2. Pierre Laval. 3. 
General Alexander. 4. Adolf Hitler. 5. 
George Bernard Shaw. 6. Heinrich 
Himmler. 7. General Pershing. 8. 
Thomas E. Dewey. 9. Clark Gable. 


ee 


Won 6. 


LO ts bigs 





The life of Frederic Francois Chopin, Polish 
musician and patriot, is the subject of a new 
technicolor film by Columbia Pictures. Some 
of the highlights of the film are shown here. 
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With the backing of both Liszt and Madame Sand, Chopin makes his 
debut in fashionable Parisian society and becomes an immediate success. 
Gredually he forgets his teacher and his native country. 


Finally Elsner comes to Chopin, whose health is failing, and pleads with 
him to leave Madame Sand and devote himself and his music to helping 
Poland's faltering cause—oa step Chopin finally takes. 


Chopin embarks on a strenuous concert tour to raise funds for Poland's 
cause, a tour that weakens him further and finally causes his death in 
1849 at the age of 39. But his mission for his country has been fulfilled, 

















































SIGH ES-EN'RY BODY'S TRAPPIN’ 
THARSELFS A HUSBIN’ ‘CEPT | 
ME 27—\WHUT HAS OTHER 
GALS GOT THET AR HAIN’T 
GOT ‘CEPT YOUTH, 
BEAUTY AN CPTus’) 
CHARM JF 
























TOBACCO RHODA! \\ ME oy IEY YO riaatrs 
THAR’S A GREAT |} “™ Sa HES A YOKUM.. 

OPPORTUNITY FO’ YO 
T’ TRAP YO‘SELF A 

HUSBIN’ 27 AN’ HE HAIN'T 
MERELY A ORD'NARY 

HOOMIN BEAN — 


COUSIN *WEAKEYES* SIGHT |s 


MARRY, AN’ RAISE CHILLUN PANSY ? 


EF HIS EYE- 


DONE RETIRED ON WEAK ‘NUFF 
ACCOUNT CO PORE EYE- AH MIGHT 
SIGHT, AN’ HE WISHES T’ ¢ HAVE A FIGHTIN’ 
SETTLE DOWN HYAR, CHANCE, tse 





AN HAWGS!T / 














YO’ MIGHT EVEN LAND 
HIM , TOBACCO RHODA—EF 
YO’ KIN CONTROL YO’SELF AN’ 
NOT SQUIRT NO TOBACCY 
NOHOW AT NO ONE NOWHAR 
WHILE TH’ COURTIN’ IS ON JPFr 













ON ACCOUNT —EF 
THAR IS ONE THING 
COUSIN WEAKEYES 
DEMANDS IN A WOOMIN 
—iT’‘S THET SHE BE 


, DAINTY ./7 

























SHECKS F/- 


AHLL BE 
DAINTY AS 
A HAWG" 













HYAR COMES COUSIN 
BEIN’ DAINTY WEAKEYES NOW./-scooT//- 
iS RIGHT UP AH’LL. GIVE YO’ A BIG 
MAH ALLEY% BUILD-UP. AN’ WHEN YO’ 7 
DRAPS IN TONIGHT,AH‘LL We 
HAVE. TH’ LIGHTS DIM e 
HE. WON’T BE ABLE 
T’ TELL YO’ FUM A 
STABLE DOOR. 













WHO_ *y 
KIN? J 
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HOW DY-DO, COUSIN PANSY £7 

yo" 1s LOOKIN’ FINE /7- HAS 

YO’ WHOMPED UPA BOOTIFUL. AN’ 
DAINTY GAL FO’ ME T’ COURT. 
MARRY, AN’ SETTLE DOWN WIF-—- 
WIFE RAISIN’ CHILLLUN AN’ HAWGS 
AS OUR OBJECK P 





oe oe. 
TOM ope Sis 
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As 5 7] CX p 


Bev as 
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ey me aa SAF 
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Sat eed 
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SHE GOT THE. LOVELIEST 
AUBURN HAIR —WHICH SHE 
WEARS LI! VERONICA LAKE ZA 
SHE GOT RUBY-RED LIPs— 
LIKE BETTY GRABLE -—-— 
EVES LIKE RITA HAYWORTH— 





























































THET’S ALL. 


AN’, T’ TOP 
VURRY ALLURIN’, 


IT: ALL—-TH’ 
FIGGER 
DIVINE. ai 
ahi MINE... 





TH MAIN THING 
DAINTY ? 





DAINTY AS A FLOWER 
IN MAYS7-SHE GOT NO 
COLISIN PANSY— UNFEMMY-NINE HABITS— 
AN ESPESH'LY SHE DON’T 
SQUIRT NO T’BACCY 
iS-§S SHE \< [] suice at over 














NOR NUTHIN’ NOHOW/” 








[] 

{ sHe DON'T!) Poe” 
wy MY-—WwHUT <(THET’S TH’ LAST 
FASTIDICUSHESS/ JAWR-FULL J7- 
AH IS NOW READY 
RESTRAINT!” T’ BE DAINTY 








AS A HAWG, 
WIF TRAPPIN’ 
A HUSBIN’ AS 
MAH OBJECK!S? 2 
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(Courtesy of United Featires Syndicate, distributed through“ CNS) 
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TWO LIRE 


Patton’s Columns 
Hurling Germans 
Into New Retreai 


By The Associated Press ® 

SHAEF, March 17—Two racing columns of Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton’s 4th Armored Division were driving the Germans back 
into a Siegfried Line deathtrap today. 

Crossroad towns in the path of the thunderous American 
advance were aflame from shattering bombing and strafing at- 
tacks which paced the armored breakthrough and led the way 
for other armored units which Patton has thrown into his rollup 
of the Merzig flank of the pillbox line. Already, the roads leading 
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Year in and year out, war or no war, Nature acts pretty much the same the world over. Waters 






of the swollen Seine River lick close to the feet of an American officer in Paris (right) while in 
Marietta, Ohio, the young lady at the (left) wandered through the business district in hip boots 


when the Ohio rose 12 feet above flood stage. 


(Acme) 








B-29s Raze Kobe, 
Japs’ Largest Port 


GUAM, March 17 (AP)—Super 
Fortresses set fire or completely 
burned out 12 square miles of Kobe, 








Red Army Troops Gird 
For Assault On Stettin 


MOSCOW, March 17—As the East Prussian bastion of Koe- 
nigsberg was engulfed today in a sea of flames, fierce fighting 
was going on at the approaches to the vital Baltic port of Stettin, 
the capture of which was described here as ”imminent.” 

With the Wehrmacht pushed back to its last defense lines 
before the city, the Russians are ready to storm Berlin’s vital sea- 
port. Marshal George Zhukov’s 1st White Russian Army has over- 
run Rosengarten and is storming Altdamm, center of the last 


lokle, Ski Champion, |Oder River. 
Killed In Italy Action 


Zhukov is massing an extraordi- 
nary concenfration of artillery— 
several hundred pieces per mile— 
between Stettin and the Baltic pre- 
paratory to the coming all-out as- 
sault on the port. Stettin is already 
feeling the pounding of Zhukov’s 
By A Staff Writer 
WITH THE 10TH MOUNTAIN|{UDS 8nd fires have been raging 
DIVISION, March 17—T-Sgt. Tor- 
ger D. Tokle, holder of the Ameri- 
can ski jump record, was killed in 
action shortly after the start of the 
attack north of Mount Della Tor- 
raccia on March 3rd, it was revealed 


in the city for some time. 
here today. Tokle, @ platoon ser- 


Far to the east, the battle of at- 

trition continues unabated inside 
geant in a rifle company of the 86th 
Regiment, was killed instantly by 


Koenigsberg. Russian aerial photo- 
artillery fragments while leading 


graphs revealed that the major 

part of the city is ‘now nothing 
king, fir 

his men in an attack on the town 

of Monteforte. 

Born in Norway, where he at- 


more than a pile of smo e- 
blackened rubble. Nevertheless, the 
tained his greatestskiing ability, the 
25-year-old athlete came to the 














Flow Of News 
At S. F. Meet 
| To Be Liberal 


By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, March 17—The 
United States will propose to the 
other United Nations at the San 
Francisco world security conference 
in April an "open door” policy for 
press, radio. photo services and the 
general public, it was announced 
yesterday. 

The United Press reported the 
news policy will be in sharp con- 
trast to that followed at the first 
international conference in this 
country—the war food conference 
at Hot Springs, Va., in 1943 during 
which soldiers with bayonets kept 
the press at a distance. 

The United Press commented that 
the final decision will be made by 
the conference itself but Secretary 
of State Stettinius revealed that the 
U. 8S. proposal called for opening 
the sessions to "press and radio, 
news correspondents and photogra- 
phers and, in so far as facilities 
permit, to the general public.” 
Meanwhile, it was learned that 
President Roosevelt had refused to 
name any additions to the Ameri- 
can delegation to the conference. 
Despite pressure from some grou 
for representation, Roosevelt is said 











tinues to resist and counterattack. 
break of hostilities in Europe in 


fair-sized trapped garrison con- 
United States shortly after the out- 


(Continued on page 4) 





Meanwhile, Marshal Konstantin 
Rokossovsky’s columns _ broke 
through the central defenses of the 

September, 1939, and moved to a 

parweeien neighborhood in Brook- 

He became a dock builder and 


Gdynia-Danzig arc and stormed to 
the sea, virtually isolating one arm 
later entered international ski com- 
Petition. He broke old hill distance 


from the other. The days of the 
records and established new ones 


Sent To U. 


No Reich Peace Feelers 


S., Says FDR 





great Baltic bases appear to be 
numbered, enabling Rokossovsky to 
at prominent ski jumps throughout 
the country, including Iron Moun- 


(Continued on page 4) 

tain, Mich., Bear Mountain, N. Y WASHINGTON, March 17 (ANS) 
—President Roosevelt informed’ re- 
porters today that the U. S. Gov- 
had received nothing at 
all here in the way of German 
peace feelers, the Associated Press 
reported. He was asked at a press 
conference if he could give any il- 
lumination of the rumors from 
Europe, particularly reports in 
Stockholm, that there had been 
some peace discussions. 

He was asked about re that 
Marshal Von Rundstedt pro- 
duced some armistice proposals. We 
have nothing here at all on them, 
Roosevelt asserted. He said he un- 
derstood that the British Foreign 
Office had said it had none either. 

He was also asked whether, in 
that connection, he could throw 
any light on the discussions he has 
had with Robert Murphy, princi 
pal adviser to General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. It was assumed, he was 
told, that consultations dealt with 
the occupation of Germany. 

The ef Executive said he had 
seen Murphy only once since the 
latter returned from abroad, and 


Berlin, N. H., Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., and Leavenworth, Wash. 

He joined the 10th Mountain Di- 
vision in April, 1943, and became an 


(Continued on page 4) 


American Sentry Shoots 
German Curfew Violator 


weitH THE U. S. 9TH ARMY, 
i arch 17—The first German civil- 
info openly defied the curfew 
a. Rhineland was shot dead in 
eydt early yesterday. Out after 
wh hours, he refused to stop 
fing Challenged. A shot first was 
still over his head but when he 
Pe refused to halt, the sentry fired 
him directly. 
bein me other German civilians are 
of 4 held in prison for violations 
are -=cUrfew rule. Though most 
tions 2ding ignorance of regula- 
Vesti; they are being kept for in- 
ation. On the whole, civilians 














‘re conforming to U. 8, Army rul 


es, they had talked then about Mur- 


Ihy’s boyhood in Germany. To an 

as to where the American 
zone of occupation in Germany had 
been decided, the President said 
he had not heard about it since 
the Yalta Conference. 

Still answering questions, Roose- 

velt suggested the State De 
ment be asked what was holding 
up the publication of the terms of 
the Italian tice. 
"They refer us to the War De- 
partment and the War Department 
refers us to the White House,” a 
reporter told him. The Chief Ex- 
ecutive interrupted a query about 
whether the present Rumanian 
Government was representative of 
the people, saying it was so catchy 
the State Department should be 
asked about that also. 


STOCKHOLM, March 17 (UP) 
—German peace feelers, brought to 
Stockholm by a German official, 
Oberregierungsrat Fritze Hesse, 
have been a complete failure, ac- 
cording to people to whom Hesse 
talked during his recent visit here. 

Hesse, who tried to place a peace 


(Continued on page 4) 


































































Japan’s leading seaport and ship- 
building center, before dawn to- 
day in the heaviest bombing as- 
sault yet made on any Japanese 
city. altitude, some 
2,500 tons of bombs were dropped 
by more than 300 Super Forts, 

The target was a five-square- 
mile area in the highly congested 
core of seems a ae « 
ropolis. The Super resses at- 
tacked for almost two hours. Hit- 

the docks, an aircraft plant 
locomotive works, the bom 
started fires which were visible 
for a hundred miles and still burn- 
ing fiercely after the first planes 
struck. 

Maj. Gen. Curtis LeMay, chief 
of the 20th Bomber Command, re- 

the result today after con- 
sulting wtih Col. W. H. Blanchard, 
operations officer, who flew over 
the target shortly after the first 
planes had attacked and stayed 
for two hours. 

Referring to Japanese reports 
that 20 Super Fortresses had been 
shot down, LeMay said he had re- 
ceived no reports than any Guam- 
based B-29s had been lost. Nine 
bombers made emergency landings, 
on the return trip, at Iwo Jima. He 
said that "the raid looks like a 
good one.” 

According to Col. Blanchard’s 
eyewitness account, the fliers from 
Kobe could still see huge fires 
blazing more than 300 miles from 
the target. One pilot said that the 
Jap pilots "seemed to have devel- 
oped more savvy. They waited for 
our planes to get over the city 
and many of them flew high to 
get us from above as we left the 
target.” 





WASHINGTON, March 17—From 
all points in the Pacific Theater, 
Allied forces were continuing their 
pressure against the outposts of 
Japan. In the _  island-jumping 
empaien south of Japan itself, 
Ya: were advancing on Luzon 
and Mindanao in the Philippines 


(Continued on page 4) 


Germans Snarl 9th Army 
With ‘Rape’ Accusations 








WITH THE U. S. 9TH ARMY 
March 17—The time has come to 
expose the gigantic German whis- 
pering campaign designed to sabo- 
tage the good name of American 
troops and stir up deep hatred 
throughout’ occupied territory, a 
Reuter’s correspondent said y. 
Americans are being accused of 
mass rape, purely on the word of 
German women and girls. 

Scores of American soldiers are 
under arrest and scores more of 
top-ranking officers are engaged in 
collecting evidence for courts-mar- 
tials or sitting on trials, although 
a correspondent’s investigation 
showed 99 percent of the charges 
to be false. 

For two weeks now, from every 
town, village and hamlet occupied 
by the Americans, stories have been 
pouring into the ears of over- 











als of criminal assaults on German 


worked military government offici-| 4 


back through Kaiserslautern 
were becoming clogged with thu 
start of one more Nazi retreat. 

Some American armored units 
found bridges intact, so fast «. 3 
the retreat of the broken Germrn 
7th Army. At some points, even 3rd 

infantry had lost contact 
with the enemy beyond the Mosel! .. 

To the south, Lt. Gen. Alexanc.~ 
Patch’s head on drive against the 
Westwall was gaining  stead‘!v 
alo: the whole front from Saar- 
brucken to the Rhine. Towns fell 
by the dozens, and the German 
lst Army has been smashed back 
out of the stronghold towns of 
Bitche and Hagenau. 

In the north, the American Ist 
Army increased its Remagen 
bridgehead to a depth of seven 
miles and a width of 13 miles, cut 
the Ruhr highway in two places, 
and crushed the first major con.» 
terattack the Germans have at- 


bs| tempted. 


Purther east, other American in- 
fantry units were thrusting deep 
into the Maginot defenses and ap- 
proaching the Siegfried Line so 
Swiftly that they seized at least 
one bridge intact. Bitche was cap~ 
tured and troops are mopping up 
the last scattered resistance in 
the city. The 2nd Infantry Divi- 
sion shattered a Naz counterattack 
in the Hardt Mountains to tne 
southeast and drove ahead into 
Barenthal up the valley leading to 
the Wissembourg Gap. The Amer- 
icans battled along the Zintsel 
River, eight to ten miles northwest 
of Hagenau and Hagenau itself 
has been cleared by the 36th Di- 
vision, which advanced a mile or 
two north of the town. 

On the 1st Army front, it was 
the 78th Infantry which cut the 
Autobahn in the push eastward 
from Linz. Two thirds of Hon- 
ningen has been cleared and the 
town is regarded as good as cap- 
tured. At the northern end of the 
bridgehead, Americans’ gripped 
more than half of Koenigsrixel. 


U. S. Asks Hearing 
On Rumanian Sefup 


WASHINGTON, March 17 (ANS) 
—The United States invoked the 
Crimea Conference charter 

for the first time in an effort to 
revent Rumania from being ruled 
y a minority group, the Associated 
Press reported. 

Mindful of the Yalta declaration 
of pledging political integrity of lib- 
erated and former Axis sa.ellite 
countries, and ruling out single- 
handed action in any such countr, 
by big powers, the United States 
called for coi sultation with Russia 
and Britain over the establishment 
of a Communist-controlled go ern- 
ment in Bucharest. 

The creation of a Big Three com- 
mission on Rumania appeared pos- 
sible in the light of the United 
— request, the Associated Press 
sa 


The Rumanian Government of 
Premier Petru Groza, head of the 
Communist - controlled National 
Democratic Front, took office March 
6. It is no secret in Allied cupitals 
that the previous government 

Nicolai Radescu was pushed out un- 
der Russian pressure, the AP said, 
The Moscow press for some time 
had charged it with failure to purge 
Nazi-Fascists from high positions 
and with inability to maintain or- 


er. 
While consultations proceed, the 





men, women and girls, 





(Continued on page 4) 
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Transport Workers’ 
New Deferment Plan 
Keeps Nafion Riding 


WASHINGTON, March 17 (ANS) 
— A threatened transportation 
breakdown has resulted in the lib- 
eralization of draft deferments for 
railroad, airline and inland water- 
way workers under 30. Other 
similar relaxations are in prospect 
for coal miners and steel workers, 
the iated Press reported. 

The decisions to allow defer- 
ment of additional key workers in 
three segments of the transporta- 
tion industry followed a prediction 
by Col. J. Monroe Jackson, Defense 
Transportation Director, that the 
nation’s transportation system 
could not meet demands upon it 
this year "unless there is early 
imyrovement in furnishing man- 
poWer and materials.” 

Instead of the previous limit of 
30 percent, the railroads which al- 
ready have lost 300,000 workers to 
the armed forces now may ask for 
deferment of 85 percent of their 
present occupational deferred work- 
ers between the ages of 18 and 30. 
This would be a total of 40,800 men. 

The airlines may ask for a de- 
ferment of 90 percent or a total of 
4,860, and inland waterways a total 
of 2,400 on a percentage basis— 
90 percent for Great Lakes Car- 
riers and 80 percent for other in- 
land waterways. 

The decision to ease the draft’s 
pinch on those three industries 
was reached at a meeting yesterday 
of the Government’s Policy Com- 
mittee on Occunational Defer- 
ments. No formal announcement 
was made, presumably on the 
theory that it mieht increase pres- 
sure of liberalizations in other war 
roduction and war supporting ac- 
ivities, the Associated Press said. 

One highly-placed official, who 
declined to be quoted by name, said, 
however, that it was agreed some- 
thing must be done to save key 
workers in steel production and 
coal mining. The official said it 
would be necessary to concentrate 
deferments in some critical acti- 
vities at the expense of others. 


Income Tax Problems 
Worry Service Men 





THIS SEVEN’S A NATURAL 


You may have seen this photo before but it’s Toni Seven who, according to the latest returns, 
was the favorite GI pinup in 1944. We always say you can’t get too much of a good thing. 































































WASHINGTON, March 17 (ANS) 
—Soldiers are apparently more wor- 
ried by income tax troubles 
about unfaithful wives or other do- 
mestic relations problems, the War 
Department disclosed today. 

The Judge Advocate General's de- 
partment, through its legal assist- 


16, 
1943, 
4,000,000 cases involving legal aid 
for soldiers since that On 































Film Workers Told 
To Return By Green 


WASHINGTON, March 17—Wil- 
Mam Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, called 
upon Hollywood screen technicians 
to return to work after disavowing 


but out of 4,000,000 cases only six strike as a violation of the 
percent, or about 240,000, concerned| ynion’s wartime “no strike pledge.” 
other domestic] Green wired Herbert Sorrell,’ 


president of the Conference of 

More cases were about tax mat-/Studio Unions: "I officially disa- 
ters than anything else—26 percent,|vow your strike and call upon you 
according to Maj. Gen. Myron C./jand your associates to cease and 
Cramer, Judge Advocate General. jdesist from using the name of the 

"It is pleasing to note the low|/American Federation of Labor in 
percentage of cases involving do-/an heed in connection with your 


mestic relations difficulties which Ps 
is somewhat at variance with the} He said the strike "should never 


ular belief on this subject,” he} have occurred and ought to be ter- 
pay 4 = minated at once.” 


WPB Puts Restrictions 
On Civilian Shoe Leather 


WASHINGTON, March 17 (ANS) 
A deep slash in the supply of leather 
for civilian shoes in April, May and 
June was disclosed by the War Pro- 
duction Board today. From meager 
figures made public, ‘t appeared 
that only ten to 15 percent as much 
cattle hide would be available for 
civilian shoe uppers as at the 
present. 

Most of the rest is going to meet 
the enormously increased Army de- 
mands for footgear. An Office of 
Price Administration spokesman 
said no change in shoe rations was 
contemplated beyond the tightening 
announced in December when OPA 
said the next ration stamp would 
Probably not be validated until 
sometime in the summer. instead 
of May 1. 

WPB said the impact of the short- 
age would fall particularly on men’s 
shoes and on various juvenile types. 
Plans are being Inid, the agency an- 


demanded immediate settlement of 
the film industry strike in a 
strongly-worded analysis of the 
walkout, which is a three-sided ar- 
gument between two AFL unions 
and the producers. 

The Screen Actors Guild met 
Thursday night to vote on whether 
to support or reject the strike issues. 
The result will not be known until 
next week. ' 

The second break in the strike 
front occurred Thursday when the 
culinary workers were ordered back 
to work in the studio restaurants 
by the International president. The 
culinary workers were second of 
nine local members of the confer- 
ence representing studio workers to 
withdraw support from the e. 
The Film Technicians Local voted 
to return to work Thursday. 





Indian Sign 


FLORENCE, March 17—Swastika 
flags are now being used for the 
benefit of Florentine children. it 
was announced here today by I and 
E a S y Ry The 
confiscated bv : 
nounced. for greatly increased pro-| into dresses 4; children = oe 





flags.jeldest sons—Bruce. Ray. Myrne. 


Austins Weds Nieinaee 
Finds Bars A Curse’ 


KLAMATH FALLS, Ore., March 
17 (ANS)—Mitchell Paige, Medal 
of Honor winner, and his bride 
of two weeks are having a ding- 
dong race for rank. 

When the provost marshal at 
Klamath Marine Barracks mar- 
ried Chief Navy Nurse Genevieve 
P Albers, they were even up—he 
a Marine lieutenant, she a Navy 
lieutenant (j.g.). This week Mrs. 
Paige was promoted to full lieu- 
tenant but she’d been giving or- 
ders to her husband just 24 hours 
when he was promoted to captain. 

Paige, of Dravosburg, Pa., and 
his wife both are veterans of long 
service in the Pacific. 


Sailor-Dad Of Eight 
Navy Seamen Dead 


PORTLAND, Ore., March 17 
(ANS) — Clarence Floyd Patten, 
the Navy’s champion dad, is dead. 
News of the death of the Ridge- 
field, Wash., man who joined the 
Navy along with eight sons was 
received by the Naval recruiting 
office from Navy headquarters to- 
day. No details were given. 

"Pop” Patten, then a 52-year-old 
widower, enlisted in the Navy in 
August, 1941, aboard the battle- 
ship Nevada, where his seven eld- 
est sons already were serving. His 
eighth son, 16 years old, carried a 
Placard stating: "Patten Pending.” 

The head of the Navy’s largest 
seagoing family was given a spe- 
cial age waiver by Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz to allow him to enlist. 
He was on naval recruiting duty 
here when news that his seven 











Allen. Clarence. Marvin and Gil- 
bert—had been aboard the aircraft 








duction of fabric shoes as a substi-| pitale M d 
tute for leather footwear. comeniiter of fasanee t can " 





carrier Lexineton sunk ir the Coral 
Sea battle. All were saved, 


Mrs. FDR Discusses 
Lack Of Information 


WASHINGTON, March 17 (ANS) 
—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said 
yesterday that the people of the 
nation have “neglected knowing” 
what is going on in veterans’ hos- 
pitals and said’ they did not have 
first-hand information on the treat- 
ment accorded the nation’s wounded 
and ill heroes. 

The First Lady made the state- 
ment at a press conference when 
asked to comment on a recent arti- 
cle in a magazine which said the 
veterans were getting "third-rate 
medicine for first-rate men.” 

Asked if she was agreeing with 
the allegations that treatment ac- 
corded veterans was inadequate or 
poor, as has been charged in Con- 
gress, Mrs. Roosevelt replied: "I’m 
not going to say anything except 
that as citizens we should know the 
veterans’ hospitals in our commun- 
ity. We should visit the hospitals 
and pay attention to what we see.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt also doesn’t think 
the United States should feed 
Europe's poor all by itself. Other 
nations have things to contribute, 
she told the press conference. The 
President’s wife had been asked 
whether she shared the fears that 
American economy would crack "if 
we feed Europe.” 

While on the subject of food, she 
discussed White House menus. This 
category included comment that 
"Spam undisguised” hasn’t 
served in the Executive 
but she wasn’t sure about disguised 
forms. Also, frankfurters are served 
every now and then because “we 
like them” and if the butter situa- 
tion gets much worse. it may be 
dropped from the menu entirely, 
except for the President and their 
five-year-old grandson. The First 
Lady recalled that butter has been 
served in the White House only for 
breakfast since it first began to be 
a scarci 


Soldier May Reach 
Front In Six Months, 
Stilwell Tells Press 


WASHINGTON, March 17 (ANS) 
—General Joseph W. Stilwell, com. 
mander of the U. 8. Army Ground 
Forces, said today that six months 
after induction was about the mini. 
mum time in which a soldier coulg 
enter combat, the United Press re. 
ported 


The general told a press confer. 
ence that casualty rates would be 
lower, but the war would last longer 
if new replacements were given 
longer training. He said it was bet. 
ter the training period remain the 
way it is, a um of 17 weeks 
basic training plus overseas training, 

On the use of 18-year-olds in 
combat he said: "I don’t like to take 
those kids either. I just saw 1,000 


of them off to the Pacific. I know 


they can take care of themselves, 
They may have some mental haz< 
ards on the way.” 

He predicted the end of the Eur- 
opean war would relieve pressure 
iow for 
longer training periods. Stilwell 
disagreed with a recent magazine 
article which said ‘new troops ar- 
riving at the front were "orphans of 
battle.” 

He disclosed that Maj. Gen. James 
G. Christianseh, chief of staff of 
the Army Ground Forces, was con- 
ferring with General Ben Lear, in 
charge of replacements in Europe, 
on ways to improve the Army train- 
ing system. 





UNFIT SENT OVER 
WASHINGTON, March 17 (ANS) 
—Many physically unfit men are 
being sent overseas for duty and 
the Navy Department says this must 
stop, the United Press reported to- 
day. It was disclosed the Navy 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
and the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
had sent joint memorandums to all 
ships and stations telling them what 
to do about the situation. 
"Numerous reports or receipt of 
men in overseas areas who are not 
physically qualified to perform all 
of their duties have been reteived 
by the Bureau of Naval Personnel,” 
said the memorandum, which then 
directed: "In view of transportation 
involved, unwarranted burden on 
medical facilities in advanced areas 
and the present congestion of men 
awaiting medical or dental treat- 
ment in those areas, it is extremely 
urgent that steps be taken to pre- 
vent transferring such men over- 
seas.” 

The memorandum reminded ships 
and stations that the primary re- 
sponsibility for the correction of 
physical defects was that of the 
commanders of naval training cen- 
ters at which recruits receive their 
initial training, but the final re- 
sponsibility, it added, belongs to 
whoever has control of personnel 
at the port of emburkation. 


New American Tank 
Mounts 90 mm. Gun 


WASHINGTON, March 17 — A 
new heavy tank, the General 
Pershing, has been in action in Eu- 
rope and has proven its merit, 
War Production Chairman J. A. 
Krug disclosed today. The new tank 
mounts a 90 mm. gun and is an 
to the Nazi Tiger. . 
Krug quoted a letter from the 
chief of Army ordnance, Maj. Gen. 
L. H. Campbell, reporting that tank 
crews were enthusiastic over its 
fighting abilities and destructive 
qualities. "They have urged me to 
get them a maximum number of 
these tanks in the least possible 
time,” the letter to Krug said. 

At the same time he said that 
there was the possibility of 4 
“nameless” automobile being pro- 
duced in the United States after 
the fall of Germany. Anonymity 
would be to prevent a single manu- 
facturer from gaining competitive 
advantage. 

Krug made the statement in con- 
nection with the disclosure that the 
Government was working on re 
conversion plans and would 
ready "when the time comes. 

After Germanv is defeated. 4 
Japanese war will continue to 8 
_— call on production, he empha- 
s ; 


s 


Who’s All Wet? 


LANCASTER, Pa., March 1% 
(ANS)—The LST was torped 
from under BM 2-c Robert nye 
but he didn’t even get his feet be = 

was so close. 


to his family that he had 
wounded. 
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DIE TRADITION (The Tradition), a 
German magazine the cover picture of 
which is reproduced in these columns, 
might well be, judging by its appearance 
and its contents, a typical sample of 
Goebbels-controlled Nazi literature. Yet 
the issue is dated 3 September, 1921. 
and is presented as Number 23, Third 
Year—which means that the magazine 
was founded as far back as 1919, im- 
mediately after the end of the first 


World War. Backed and published by 
a group of former Army officers in Ber- 
lin, Die Tradition was available to 
the public—one copy selling for the 
price of 2 Marks. What makes this pub- 
lication of immediate. interest is the 
fact that Allied authorities allowed this 
kind of hyper-nationalistic, aggressive 
and venomous literature to be displayed 
on German newsstands at a time when 
we had just won a war, occupied the 
Rhineland, and were in a position to 
lay down some law to Germany. 
© o 7 


ONE GLANCE THROUGH the yel- 
lowed pages of the old magazine— 
picked at random out ‘of dozens or 
hundreds of similar publications—suf- 
fices to prove that it was by no means 
Hitler, or not Hitler alone, who cor- 
rupted the German mind and infected 
it with the virulent bacillus of chauvin- 
ism and racial prejudice. The officially 
retired, secretly still active Army offi- 
cers and other champions of ”Pan- 
Germanism” certainly did a good job 
in preparing the terrain for the 
Fuehrer. They even used the symbol 
of the swastika—as the reproduction 
shows—long before it became popular 
as the official emblem of the Nazi Party. 
The martial myth of Frederick the 
Great, whose silhouette appears in the 
background of the magazine’s cover 
picture, is of course another link be- 
tween the tradition of the retired offi- 
cers, on the one hand, and the Nazi 
movement, on the other. 

a * * 


THE ISSUE OPENS with an article 
commemorating the anniversary of the 
German victory over France at Sedan 
in the war of 1870-71, and complaining 
about the fact that the former mem- 
bers of the German Army were not 
allowed to parade in their uniforms in 
honor of that occasion. The second 
piece deals with the character and 
record of a Catholic politician, Mathias 
Erzberger, who had just been assas- 
sinated by the German nationalists be- 
cause of his willingness to collaborate 


with the Allies. The editors of "The 


Tradition” assert lamely that they are 
not really in favor of murder as a 
political weapon—which sounds hardly 
convincing—and then go on slandering 
and smearing the memory of the vic- 
tim who, according to the editorial, 
was in the last analysis to be blamed 
himself for what happened to him. In 


another story, attacking an old dem- 
ocratic publicist and member of the 
Reichstag (Parliament) who had dared 
to question the basic values of Prussian 
militarism, the gentlemen seem to sug- 
gest that it would be very much in the 
best German tradition to liquidate this 
pacifistic traitor as well. 


ANOTHER FEATURE of ‘particular 
interest is entitled, "The Black Dis- 
grace”—referring to the French Army 
of Occupation, and more especially to 
its colored contingent, in the Rhineland. 
A German propaganda Yilm about the 
atrocities allegedly committed by 
French Negro soldiers had been shown 
in Berlin but was subsequently with- 
drawn from the theaters, following a 
protest from the French Embassy. The 





Reproduction of the 1919 cover of 
“Die Tradition” showing swastika. 


columnist of "Tradition” magazine is 
outraged by this "encroachment on the 
freedom of German cultural life,” and 
uses the opportunity to insult and ridi- 
cule the French Ambassador and the 
French people. As for the film in ques- 
tion, you get an idea of what it may 


have been like by reading another coh 
umn in which an anonymous Schoo]. 
master from Osnabruck describes, jn 

remarkably detailed and remarkably 
dirty way, all the terrible things which 
in the schoolmaster’s lively imaging: 
tion, were daily occurrences in thg 


occupied zone. 
oe > - 


4 GERMAN GENERAL by the name 
Von Dufais contributes a long-winded 
essay in which he tries very hard to 
prove that he cannot be held responsibjg 
for the German defeat on the Marne 
in 1914—which is again quite in keep. 
ing with a time-honored tradition of 
the German General Staff: namely, 
never to accept any responsibility for 
any mistake they have made. One 
Major Otto Lehmann discusses, signif. 
icantly, the vital question of the Ger. 
man “Luftwaffe” which was abolished 
as a part of the Armed Forces by the 
Versailles Treaty. The major demands, 
angrily and impatiently, that the Ger. 
man Air Force be restored as soon ag 
possible to its former strength. 


THE CONCLUDING ITEM in Number 
23 is devoted to the American Legion 
which is Severely reprimanded because 
of its “anti-German” attitude. The edi- 
tors of "The Tradition” had received 
word from the United States to the 
effect that the Legion, ”to which, in. 
credibly, many respectable American 
citizens and even Senators seem to be- 
long,” had been formed for the specific 
purpose of spreading ugly lies about 
the innocent Reich—nasty inventions 
which (as the worried editors had been 
informed) were only too easily believed 
by the "naive and ignorant Yanks.” 

+ * * 

THE WHOLE NUMBER, from the 
first word to the last, is sheer poison— 
full of swagger and slander, invectives, 
threats, distortions, and undisguised 
lust for revenge. In short, it’s Nazism 
—twelve years before the establishment 
of the Nazi regime! 

If the Allies needed any further 
proofs to demonstrate the necessity 
of occupying Germany and controlling 
German public life for a number of 
years to come—here is such a proof, 
and a pretty eloquent one. For the sake 
of peace, such a tradition cannot be 
allowed to survive.another World War. 
This time it must be killed—once and 
for all! 





Italy Under Discussion 


A variety of lettefs have passed over 
the desk this week, with subjects rang- 
ing from the discussion of one Con- 
gressman’s views on Italy to the ques- 
tion of civilian drivers’ licenses and the 
problem of transporting Italian wives 
to America. 

What brought up the discussion on 
Italy was a story published in Stars 
and Stripes several Sundays ago stating 
that "Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
has introduced a resolution in Congress 
calling on President Roosevelt to recog- 
nize Italy as an ally in the war and 
extend lend-lease to the Italians.” Pfc. 
Charles Bailey, Jr., quoting the story, 
Says "many of us are wondering why,” 
disapproving of the idea that ”America 
and the other Allied Nations should 
recognize Italy on an equal basis to 
the other Allies.” He also says, ”As in 
World War I, Italy chose the wrong 
side,” which is only half right as Italy 
was, of course, an Allied power during 
World War I 


Pic. Ben Fishman writes in saying, 
"Tl am a very bewildered GI.” What be- 
wilders him is the ’procedure of beat- 
ing ... previous partners of Germany 
... and then letting them join us, the 
winning side, so that when it’s over 
they’ll be yelling for the right to help 
make the decisions on how the future 
world should be run. Countries that 
have no scruples about joining either 
side, when it suits them. are certainly 
not, in my opinion, suitable for voicing 
opinions on future peace. I’m still wait- 
ing,” he says, with a note of skepti- 
cism, "to see the punishment we were 
to give the Balkan states.” 


Thoughts on the war’s end bring Pfc. 
Martin A. Watkins, of the Allied Com- 
mission and formerly of the 80th In- 
fantry Division, to reply to the recent 
proposal of the GI Committee of 100 
given in these columns. To the GI Com- 
mittee’s plan for bringing an armistice 
by guaranteeing safety to 100 of Ger- 
many’s leaders, Pfc. Watkins gives a 
strong and forthright reply. 


"This is a war between a slave world, 
espoused by our enemies, and a free 
world,” he writes. "To barter with the 
Germans would not only be treason to 
those who have already died in battle; 
it would be treason to those living and 
to posterity 

"The ‘trade’ which the Committee 
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proposes resembles somewhat the trade 
the Allies made on November 11, 1918, 
with the Kaiser and his war leaders, 
contrary to General Pershing’s desire 
to go on to Berlin. The trade of 1918 
was also supposed to save lives—the 
price, to date, is approximately 20 mil- 
lion good United Nations’ lives.” 

Pfc. Watkins then signs himself as 
chairman of the GI Committee for 20 
million United Nations’ Dead—and in- 
vites others to join him. 


From time to time, the Anzio vets 
have proposed that a special Anzio 
decoration be authorized by the War 
Department, to be worn by all soldiers 
who fought on the beachhead. This 
week another Anzio veteran, Pvt. Ken 
Ellis, comes up with the remark that 





"if such an award should be made, how 
about the British soldiers who were 
there? Shouldn’t they be included, for 
‘they died side by side with the Yankee 
foldiers? So I have drawn up a sample 
patch, which, I think, would be appro- 
priate. I suggest black letters on a gold 
background, to make it stand out 
clearly.” 


The problem of getting a civilian 
driver’s license is brought up by fore- 
sighted Cpl. Gerald D. Barry, an ord- 
nanceman. "Many persons in the ser- 
vice,” he writes, ’particularly those long 
overseas, may be surprised to note that 
their civilian licenses have long since 
expired and that the GI drivers’ permits 
they now hold will be no longer valid in 
civilian life.” 

Until ex-servicemen have filled out 
their applications and taken their ci- 
vilian tests, Cpl. Barry points out, they’! 


find themselves liable to penalty for 
driving without a license. He proposes 
that legislation be passed authorizing 
GI driving permits in the States until 
new civilian licenses can be issued. 


One other thought on the transpor- 
tation problem comes from Pfc. George 
Ayers who asks pointedly: "Has the 
Government made any plans yet for 
soldiers who have married over here 
to get their wives to the States after 
the war or before the war is over?” 
From MTOUSA sources comes informa- 
tion which shapes up as follows: 


Under the provisions of any and all 
directives issued up to now, the soldier 
and his wife may have to wait as long 
as the duration and six. However, when 
the war is over in Europe, the Theater 
Commander has the power to say 
whether or not there is sufficient ship- 
ping space available to send home ser- 
vicemen’s wives. Government policy has 
been to get as many wives to the States 
as soon as possible, but there is no guar- 
antee nor any specific provision for 
this. 

Although special shipments of wives 
have been made from Australia, Ire- 
land, England and North Africa, soldiers 
in Italy, we understand, probably will 
have to wait until the end of hostilities 
in Europe. 


T-5 William A. Redman, Jr., declares 
that ’too many soldiers oppose or resent 
aid to the Italians.” Redman’s point. 
after a good hard look at Italy, is that 
”it doesn’t seem logical to hold a child 
to blame for the mistakes made by his 
parents.” Many soldiers, he says, ’won- 
der why there are so many ’brats’ loose 
in the streets engaged in activities 
whose effects will take a long time to 
remove.” 

Cpl. Redman’s proposal is to "give 
the kids a chance.” One way, he thinks, 
would be to help the Italian Boy Scout 
movement. "It seems to me that the 
Scout idea is well worth aiding any- 


where, especially here in Italy. It can 
help a lot to provide wholesome inter- 
ests for young boys, to take the plate 
of those lost or disrupted by the war, 
or. banned by the Fascists. Several of 
us are interested in contacting this 
group. How can we go about it?” 

We've been informed that the best 
place to write for information on the 
Italian scouting movement is to F. R, 
Catty, Communications Sub-Commis- 
sion, Allied Commission Hq., APO 394, 
U. S. Army, or to the Education Sub- 
Commission at the same address. MN 
Catty has already prepared a memos 
randum on the Italian scouting move» 
ment which, he says, flourished between 
1912 and 1928. 








THE COVER 


Cologne’s famous cathedral pro- 
vides a dramatic setting for the 
surrender of Germans to the 
first American patrol that en- 
tered the historic city. 


(British Photo through PWB) 
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Whistles blew, church bells pealed and lovely ladies danced in the 





streets when news of the armistice reached America. 


By Sgt. LYLE DOWLING 
Staff Writer 


HAT FALL, British and French 
forces had sprung from their bases 
in the Greek port, Salonika, toward the 
Balkan positions of the Huns. They had 
split the Bulgarian Army, and Bulgaria 
had dropped out of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
war by signing an armistice. That was 
on Sept. 29—and the year.was 1918. 
Two days later, Oct. 1, at a secret 
meeting in Berlin, chiefs of all legal 
German political parties heard the Ger- 
man High Command’s opinion that an 
armistice was a necessity. By Oct. 4, 
over the plea of the German Imperial 
Chancellor for "ten, eight, even four 
days before I have to appeal to the 
enemy,” Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey had made a formal request 
to President Woodrow Wilson for peace. 


Not until 38 days later, on Nov. 11, 
1918, had the armistice been signed and 
did the world know that the first World 
War had come at last to an end. 


A SOLDIER has good reason to be in- 

~ terested in the final military and 
Political events of that conflict. But 
those who seek parallels between con- 
ditions as they were in Europe in the 
autumn of 1918 and the situation today 
will be disappointed; there are few 
Similarities, 

Then, as now, it was the military 
Success of the Allies that had spurred 
German interest in peace. Then, as now, 
the Reich aimed at a "soft” peace. But, 
in detail, the military and political po- 
sition of the Reich was rather unlike 
= shape of things in Hitler’s Germany 


‘ay, as nearly as the facts can be 
estimated. 


HE DAY that the Imperial Chancel- 
h lor, Prince Maximillian of Baden, 
a asked for just a little more time— 
suly to be told by Field Marshal Paul 
alte Hindenburg that "the gravity of the 
uation admits of no delay”—the pre- 

‘cament of Germany was much less 
Stave than it is now. 

Ars that day, Oct. 3, 1918, the frontiers 
tren Reich had not even been pene- 
Stale’, “hat was to come, on a small 
bie 70% Oct. 5), in contrast to the two 

8 bites the Allies today have taken 
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A little more than a month after the war's end, President Wilson 







Boosh. See ee Se 


hed arrived in France to participate in the peace talks. 


How The War Ended In 1918 


Parallels Are Few Between Situation 
Now And That Before Last Victory 


from the west and east territories of 
Germany. 

Three of the four partners comprising 
the Central Powers were still in the 
war—Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey. Today, Germany finds herself 
stripped of nearly all the Axis signa- 
tories with which she began and fought 
World War II. 

In 1918, the No. 2 power of the En- 
tente, Russia, had been knocked out of 
the war entirely, giving Germany a 
secure eastern frontier. Today, the So- 
viet Union has pushed that eastern 
frontier to within some 28 miles of 
Berlin. 

Internally, Germany’s situation today 
is sharply different from that of Oc- 
tober, 1918, but there is no reliable way 
of telling what it adds up to. When 
Prince Max undertook to get a peace 
with the Allies, he moved at the in- 
stance of the military leaders. The High 
Command decided that the war had 
gone far enough, and political leaders 


-did as they were told. 


Present political leaders of Germany, 
on the other hand, clearly have kept 
full control of the mechanisms of gov- 
ernment. A desire for peace on the part 
of some Wehrmacht leaders was one 
motive in last summer’s "bomb plot,” 
but despite this and other related epi- 
sodes, the Nazis have retained a firm 
grip on the nation. The desire for peace 
within the population and within the 
German army might be quite as keen 
today as in the fall of 1918; but the 
Nazis are sitting on the lid, not the 
generals. 

Today, there are no real signs of any- 
thing like revolution inside the Reich. 
Whether the lack of signs is due to the 
efficiency of the Nazis in suppressing 
them, or to a lack of raw materials for 
a revolution, no one will know until the 
neriod can be studied in retrospect. 


RINCE MAX must have been aware, 
back in 1918, of the possibilities of 
revolution, for it was soon to break out. 
He had not wanted to be Reichschan- 
cellor in the first place. It was because 
he had managed to keep, somehow, a 


reputation for honor through the tur- 
moil of World War I that he was picked 
for the job and saddled with two tasks: 
first, to get a peace, as cheaply as pos- 
sible, for Germany; second, to convince 
the Emperor of Germany to abdicate. 
Eventually he accomplished both. 


But all dreams of a make-shift armis- 
tice were shattered when President Wil- 
son’s message reached Berlin on Oct. 23. 
Wilson agreed to the armistice. The 
price, however, would be virtually un- 
conditional surrender. 


HE IMPERIAL Chancellor’s influ- 

enza grew immediately worse— 
there was a lot of "flu” that year on 
both sides of the lines. He took a dose 
of rather too many sleeping pills. When 
he awoke from a 36-hour coma, he wan- 
dered back to his office to find, on the 
evening of Nov. 3, that Turkey and 
Austria-Hungary had capitulated with- 
out getting the consent of the senior 
partner of the firm. Turkey’s army had 
been nicely trapped by the British. 
Turkey signed on the dotted line on 
Oct. 30. Austria signed on Nov. 4. The 
same day, revolution broke out in the 
Reich. 

It was the same revolution that was 
later to be blamed for the collapse 
of Germany in that war. ”"The home 
front crumpled,” "the Army and Navy 
were infiltrated by revolutionaries,” ac- 
cording to the official myth that came 
to be widely believed. It was a legend 
conjured up to demonstrate the in- 
vincibility of the German Army, a leg- 
end that in no way corresponds to the 
facts. 

Von Hindenburg himself had said on 
Oct. 3 that "the German Army still 
holds firmly together and beats off 
victoriously all the enemy’s attacks”— 
which was not exactly true—”but the 
position grows more acute day by day 
and may at any time compel us to take 
desperate measures. In these circum- 
stances, the only right course is to give 
up the fight in order to spare useless 
sacrifices for the German people and 
their allies.” 

Germany collapsed, yes—but it was 


the German High Command, not the 
German people, who collapsed first. 


HE PRINCE of Baden’s successful, if 

expensive, efforts at peace were the 

ast of a series of peace-feelers that had 

begun soon after the United States had 

entered the war against Germany on 
April 6, 1917. 

The first try for a peace, as far as 
reliable records indicate, was that of the 
Emperor ,Charles of Austria-Hungary, 
working through his brother-in-iaw, 
Prince Sixtus of Parme, who conducted 
secret and unsuccessful negotiations 
with the French Government. Another 
attempt was made in the summer of 
1917, when the results of German U- 
boat warfare had been so discouraging 
that the Reichstag had, on July 19, 
voted in favor of trying to reach a 
peace through “understanding,” minus 
any territorial concessions or economic 
restraints for the Reich. Unofficial 
agents met in Switzerland: Baron Rev- 
ertera, an Austrian diplomat, and the 
Comte Armand, a French nobleman and 
officer. They got nowhere. 

A little later, with the agreement of 
the German Catholics and in what was 
described as an endeavor to save the 
Catholic Austrian monarchy, Pope 
Benedict XV appealed to the warring 
nations to negotiate. Of the Allies, only 
the U. S. sent « reply: a refusal. Other 
attempts followed in Belgium and in 
Spain. The Allied reply was of the kind 
expressed in the French Chamber of 
Deputies by Georges Clemenceau. 
Pounding on his desk, he had ex- 
claimed: ”La guerre; rien que la 
guerre!” 

Clemenceau’s call for war, nothing 
but war, against the Reich was em- 
bodied in the military events that 
closed the first World War. 


DDLY enough, by the time the 

armistice was signec, the Allied 
advance had reached almost exactly the 
line of the 1914 battles that began the 
war. Foch had 28 divisions and 600 
tahks ready for the next step. An irde- 
pendent Allied Air Force was all set for 
a mass bombing of Berlin that, had it 
taker place, would have been a “first” 
in air war history. 

Th mass bombing of Berlin never 
happened. From a little railway car 
parked in the Forest of Compiegne 
came word that the gt was over. 
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By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 
ITALY 


That venerable old man of baseball, 
Connie Mack, placed his wrinkled hand 
on the shoulder of the good-looking 
youngster coming in off.the pitching 
mound. The corners of his eyes crin- 
kled with appreciation and affection. 
”Slim,” he said, ’some day you’re going 
to make a great pitcher. You got lots 
to learn, but so did Waddell and Grove 
when they started in. You've got good 
hands and fine, sturdy legs. Stay with 
it. You'll go far.” 


EVERAL -months ago, Cpl. Leland 

”"Slim” Brissie was a bazooka-wield- 
ing squad leader with Company G of 
an infantry regiment on the Italian 
front. Today, he’s a slightly puzzled 
patient in a local Army hospital, recov- 
ering from seven battle wounds and 
wondering whether he’ll ever pitch 
again. Only time will tell whether the 
"Big Three” of the Medical Corps which 
saved his life can repair completely the 
damage done by a Kraut shell. 

The "Big Three” are surgery, whole 
blood and penicillin—a combat team 
whose life-saving effectiveness has 
been one of the outstanding medical 
developments of World War II. The 
good-natured southpaw from Ware 
Shoals, S. C., has had plenty of all three 
since the day Jerry knocked him out 
of the box. 

It all started with a bath. 


MOBILE shower unit was in 

Slim’s area, and a bath figured 
as a real treat. Slim got his bath, but 
on the way back enemy artillery fire 
peppered the road and the shower 
party had to abandon its vehicles and 
dash for cover. Slim may- have been 
dreaming of future showers at Shibe 
Park in Philadelphia. Whatever it was, 
he was slow in reaching the creek bed 
where the men sought refuge. When 
he finally crawled in behind them, he 
was dazed by the concussion and 
drenched in his own blood. 

The official report of the corporal’s 
injury showed wounds of the left leg, 
both thighs, right arm, right forefoot 
and right and left index fingers. The 
wounds of the left leg and right foot 
were complicated by what the report 
called "fractures, compound, commi- 
nuted.” This meant that the bones 
were not only broken, but splintered 
into small pieces, and that some of 
these pieces had pierced through the 
flesh and skin. A shell fragment had 
torn open the flesh of his left leg from 
the knee to the ankle. 


ESPITE the magnitude of his in- 

juries, severe shock and heavy 
loss of blood, Slim sat up in a general 
hospital bed just two months after he 
was wounded and read for the tenth 
time a letter from Connie Mack which 
said: We still need a good left-handed 
pitcher. When you get through with 
that infantry job of yours, I still hope 
you'll make the fans forget about Rube 
Waddell and Lefty Grove.” The letter 
was written before the "old man” 
learned about the wounds. Slim 
thought out loud. 

"It’s like this,” ne explained. “I’ve 
always loved baseball and I intend to 
play again some way or other. Of 
course. the doctor tells me that I'll 

robably always have a ’slight disabil- 
ty.. I guess that means I'll limp a 
little anc maybe that will keep me 
from plaving big ieague ball. But the 
doc said it’s too early to be sure, so I'll 
go right on hoping.” 


> 
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LIM’S CASE is typical of the treat- 
ment casualties are getting in this 
war. The little-publicized medical team 
that saved his life has saved thousands 
of others in this theater from death, 
disability or disfigurement. From the 
moment the aid men reached Slim in 
the creek bed to the day he began talk- 
ing baseball in a general hospital, he 
had the best medical care in the world. 
The aid men applied tourniquets to 
stop the bleeding and splinted his left 
leg to prevent the broken bones from 
grinding against one another. Then 
the litter bearers hurried him to the 
battalion aid station where he was 
given plasma .to help overcome the 
shock and where his several blood ves- 
sels were repaired sufficiently to stop 
the bleeding. His wounds dressed, he 
was loaded into ,, ; 3 
an ambulance = 
and taken to the 
nearest evacua- 
tion hospital. 

At the hospital, 
Slim vame into 
immediate con- 
tact with two of 
the "Big Three.” 
Transfusions of 
whole blood and 
injections of pen- 
icillin were ad- 
ministered at 
once. The penic- 
illin was a safe- 
guard against in- 
fection and the 
whole blood was 
to build up his 
strength and re- 
sistance in prep- 
aration for the #3 
third member of ; 
the life - saving 
team—surgery. 

Slim knew al! 
about transfu- 
sions. He didn’t 
have to be told 
about surgery 
either. But he 
was pretty vague 
about the role of 
penicillin, as are 
most other sol- 
diers and civil- 
ians who feel 
that this new 
*miracle” drug is 
a cure-all for 
everything from housemaid’s knee to 
halitosis. 


ENICILLIN has its limitations—many 

of them, and since it’s a new form 
of treatment, doctors have only 
scratched the surface so far as its po- 
tentialities are concerned. One thing, 
however, is certain. It’s the nearest 
thing to the "Silver Bullet” that medi- 
cal science has yet discovered. The 
search for the legendary ”Silver Bullet” 
has been the search for a drug which 
would be harmful to all bacteria. but 
which in no wav harm the body cells. 
So far as research specialists know, 


Cpl. Leland Brissie, shown in the hospital where he’s convalescing trom 
seven wounds, hopes to pitch some day for the Philadelphia Athletics. 


penicillin comes nearest to filling the 
bill. 
Penicillin is derived from a mold, 
much like the mold which forms on 
bread and cheese left standing too long. 
It is a secretion which the mold, a form 
of plant growth, uses as a weapon 
against any bacteria which compete 
with it for food. Body cells do no enter 
into this category and consequently 
are unharmed by it. 

Bacteria causing infection, however, 
do enter into competition for food and 
it is in those cases that penicillin bares 
its fangs and goes to work. It does 
not actvallv kill the bacteria producing 





This penicillin-producing mold has been kept in the 
incubation room from seven to ten days and the cul- 
ture is just about ready to be harvested. 


the infection, but rather cuts the bac- 
teria off from the food supply, weak- 
ens its resistance, stops growth and 
reproduction, allowing the body’s home 
army, the white blood corpuscles, to 
come in for the kill. 


HILE sulpha drugs have much 

the same effect upon harmful, 
infection-producing bacteria as penicil- 
lin, they can be harmful to body cells 
and must be used carefully. 

During World War I, before the use 
of sulpha and penicillin, a man con- 
sumed by fever, with no appetite. 
wasted away to virtually nothing by 


the time he got back to a Zone of the 
Interior hospital. At times his con- 
dition was so bad that doctors couldn't 
operate on him. The patient’s wounds 
had to be kept open until all the pus 
had drained out. Now, with infection 
arrested before it sets in, wounds heal 
much faster. Many men, before peni- 
cillin began to be used, were disfigured 
by the cutting away of infected parts 
of their bodies. 

Penicillin is most effective when com- 
bating those germs which are most 
likely to cause wound infection. Thu 
the brownish-yellow powder, which is 
injected into the body with a hypo 
dermic needle, has been a major boon 
to war surgery. All seriously wounded 
cases get penicillin. It is up to the 
surgeon on the case to decide whether 
or not it should continue to be admin- 
istered. If it is decided to continue with 
the injections, the patient is so tagged 
and is given penicillin during the en- 
tire evacuation chain trip back to the 
Zone of the Interior. 


HILE THERE is no shortage of 

penicillin in this theater at pres- 
ent, the supply is not sufficiently abun- 
dant to permit it to be used indiscrimi- 
nately. A definite priority system has 
been established to guide doctors in the 
use of the drug when only a limited 
supply is available. It is administered 
in the following order: 

1. Wounds—Seriously wounded; frac- 
ture cases and chest wounds especially. 

2. Burns — Penicillin has replaced 
tannic acid in the treatment of burns, 
primarily as a result of the experienc 
doctors had with penicillin following 
the disastrous Cocoanut Grove fire i 
Boston. 

3. Skin infections—Carbuncles, boils 
skin abrasions. 

4. Venereal Diseases—One reason VD 
is number four on the priority parade 
is because a man generally gets it vol 
untarily. 

Penicillin, according to Maj. Gel 
Morrison C. Stayer, Chief Surge0l, 
MTOUSA, has also proven effective it 
treating streptococcus infections 
pneumonia, meningitis, diphtheria 
trench mouth, sore throat and scarle 
fever. On the other hand, it is of ~ 
help in treating jaundice, malaria 40 
virus diseases such as common ol 
virus pneumonia. mumps and smallpot 

The story of Slim Brissie is the stot 
of thousands of other casualties in 
theater. The erstwhile bazooka i 
and potential major league pitcher 
well on the road to recovery an (ot 
be transferred to the States soon 
further treatment. He’s already — 
ing on a brief furlough from a ZI te 
pital this spring and on spending 4 of 
days witnessing the opening games ie 
the 1945 basebal] season as Con it 
Mack’s guest ir, the Athletic’s dus? 
Chances are he’l! make it 
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en com: 10TH MOUNTAIN DIVISION 
ce be HE FOLLOWING excerpts are literal 
shich is @ ~ ‘tanslations from a diary found in 
1 h possession of a German officer who 
oben ME Was captured during this division's re- 
at cent attack northeast of Mt. Della Tor- 
vo te We 78ccla. Fraught with bitterness and 
whether despair, the diary is typical of the kind 
admin (@ 0! Mood now prevailing among the 
nue with German soldiers fighting on the Ital- 
> tagged fan front. While reading this docu- 
the en thent, however, we should remember 
to the two things: First, that the diarist, while 
fully realizing the hopelessness of Ger- 
many’s situation, nevertheless contin- 
wed as long as possible to do what he 
rtage off believed to be his duty—namely, to 
at pres: take orders from the Nazi bosses and 
ly abun- @@ to continue fighting; second, that the 
liscrimi- same German officer who, in 1945, finds 
tem has @% out that "war is terrible,” would hardly 
rs in the # have thought so in 1940, when the Nazi 
_ limited M blitz was devastating and almost con- 
inistered HF Quering Europe. 
re | FEBRUARY 18 
‘cs ally "Time flies. Forever boring! What 
P fe feet deeds can one put into a diary? 
replac ‘All Quiet on the Southern Front,’ as 
pf burns BE Remarque (author of ’All Quiet on the 
perien® Hi} Western Front’) would say. Mail from 
ollowité BR Gertrud . . . she has not received any 
> fire 2M mail from me in two months. . . inspec- 
tion of the position, one dead, one 
es, boils Wounded ... the High Command news 
Teport omits mention of this. 
ason VD "One starts to think about the war, 
y parade One thinks of the future ...do we have 













ts it vole MM Qny future at all? ... 


"One starts philosophizing — but 
What good is Schopenhauer’s phil- 
Ssophy, Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ Nietzsche’s 
Superhuman Being’ and Fichte’s well- 


yj. Gen 
Surgeon, 
ective in 


fection MF Meant speeches? We all, whether young 
ohtherla, MF OT old, whether officer or enlisted man, 
d scarlet Are subject to the laws of this em- 
is of DMM bittered war. Its iron fist forces us 
aria and Into the smallest hole when the splin- 
yn col ters start flying around. When the 
mallpo% ankee pulls the lanyard we become 
the story pulmats For seconds all instincts are 
1s in this One put ’ad acta,’ and then you think: 
ka nee more it did not get you! 


itcher SHR "Is that war?—yes, this is it. In such 


— it loses all its glory. 
rs oes war have any meaning? Yes, it 
y coun RE has a meaning, no. it can have no mean- 


a ng!! Treally don’t know. I am all mixed 
vames @ mao ac20 anyone put such a question 
feel. 1° Me. who am doing what my 

Con! eelings ’ 
dugo Me alnv, “YF commands me. Leave 
Ihe alone with such questions. you tor- 

nting thoughts, 
' ar is the father of all things. So 
GAZIN 
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“We just sit here and have to take it all patiently. | could cry in the face of all this depressing superiority.” 


Diary Of A German Officer 


Captured Nazi's Document Reveals 
Despair Of Enemy On Italian Front 


wrote and proved a great German, and 
a great German he was without any 
doubt, Karl von Clausewitz. Is it really 
the father? Is it not the basic evil of 
all things? Are we front-line scidiers 
not able to grasp the meaning which 
is hidden in these words? Or are we, 
we who may or must live through 
this last murderous phase of the war, 
are we so small, so abominable? Per- 
haps wars in all their terrible bitterness 
are tests for the small, ugly, and some- 
times so wanton, human beings. Per- 
haps the steel helmet-crowned graves 
of the dead of all nations are proof 
for the truth in the words of God: 
’Peace on earth, and good will toward 
men who are of good will.’ Burh these 
words deep into your hearts, you men 
of all nations. Never again war! Now 
leave me in peace, you tormenting 

thoughts. I am of good will... 
”"—But I have German blood in my 
veins. I am only doing what I believe 
to be my duty.” 
- ; J t 


FEBRUARY 20 


"Yesterday I threw some shells into 
Porretta. This must have made the en- 
emy feel very uncomfortable, since 
shortly thereafter he started a mighty 
display of fireworks on Pietra Colora. 

"To my right, I don’t know exactly 
where, the Americans are again re- 
ported to have penetrated our positions. 
Around Vergato there must have been a 
terrific barrage yesterday. Since seyen 
o’clock this morning, the Jabos (fighter 
bombers) are continually humming in 
the air. Fortunately, they are less con- 
cerned about us than the poor flak 
and arty. Their machine guns are ham- 
mering without letup. Just now some- 
one came in and reported that some- 
where the rat-tat-tat of American 
MGs and MPs was heard. Those on the 
other side know as well as we just: how 
much the wheatfields of the Po Valley 
mean to us. In the east we are evacu- 
ating Guben,. Frankfurt. In the west, 
Pruem and Cleve. 

”"Prisdorf has suffered heavily, so 
Gertrud writes. She’d rather wait a 
little longer with getting married. 
Women are funny: The one does not 
want to wait for you because it takes 
too long. the other one wants to wait 
longer. Well, I won’t talk about it any 
more.’ 


FEBRUARY 23 

"It is 2000 hours. The fore-runners 
are on the way. The whole neighbor- 
hood is alive with crashes. The bunker 
is shaking. The air pressure is blowing 
out the carbide lamp, and exerts pres- 
sure on the ears. I hope that nothing 
has happened to the food truck. Last 
night I was out scouting to my right 
until five in the morning. At last, I 
have more details on the enemy pene- 
tration. Mt. Belvedere, Capelle, Conchi- 
dos, Mt. Torraccia and Mt. Castello are 
in the hands of the 10th American Di- 
vision. One of our regiments is almost 
completely destroyed. Two companies 
have gone over to the enemy. We have 
two wounded, one in the upper arm and 
chest, and the other in the left leg. It 
is not too bad.” 

o se oe 
FEBRUARY 25 

"All hell has broken loose. Crashes 
in every corner. After a quiet morning 
and afternoon, it started off in the 
evening. One regiment is retreating 
in disorder. A staff sergeant whom I 
had visited only three days ago, has 
been captured with two squads. Just 
now a man from the retreating regi- 
ment arrived and reported, ‘I'll have 
to pull our outpost back, or they’ll shoot 
into the bunker entrance from Geleto.’ 
A corporal is wounded—fragments in 
his right buttock. 

"I moved to the old platoon CP. It 
was just about time too. From Pietra 
Colora I had absolutely no observation. 
I hope that everything will work out 
all right. However, if they don’t start 
a counterpush on my right soon, things 
will go badly. I guess we might all land 
some place in Canada or Kansas. If my 
darling only knew what filth they have 
us sitting in here.” 

a * o 
FEBRUARY 26 

"The night passed quietly. Richt now 
I am in the former platoon CP of the 
1st platoon. Had to move there due to 
the threat to my right flank. Everybody 
is still sleeping. I can’t get to sleep. 

"The air is alive again with the hum- 
ming of the Jabos, which must have at- 
tacked our position on the ridge of Mt. 
Della Fedetta. And we just sit here and 
have to take it all patiently. I could 
cry In the face of all this depressing 
superiority. One cannot show one’s self 








at all during daylight. That would be 
bordering on suicide. One’s nerves have 
to be of steel. What the landser has to 
stand here borders indeed on the super- 
human, I can hardly believe in final 
victory. It must be much the same on 
all the other fronts. May God in Heaven 
give that the end be at least half- 
way bearable for my GERMANY!” 


° + - 
FEBRUARY 27 


"Today, I once again just barely es- 
caped death’s cold grip. We were over 
on the right flank. The Yankees must 
have seen us as we sprinted across the 
moonlit yard. A rain of ftre followed. 
I hugged the earth and crawled to the 
corner of the building. A terrible ex- 
plosion and fire all around me. A hu- 
man being cried for help. One of our 
men was badly wounded. His left thigh 
was torn off and he had shell splinters 
in his belly. 

"This war is terrible. Whoever has 
not gone through it as a front-line 
infantryman cannot possibly picture 
it. What human beings can do to one 
another. They are hurling death and 
destruction-bringing material at each 
other. Damned humanity, what insanity 
are you committing!!! 

"My sweet darling, if you knew what 
terrible fear I have felt in these 
seconds. 

”"T only hope that we’ll get out of this 
some time soon!” 

° 7 s 
MARCH 2 


"My nerves have calmed down. 
Things have quieted down the last two 
or three days. We have disengaged our- 
selves to the Vedetta ridge. The posl- 
tion is considerably better. Now the 
Yank no longer looks straight down our 
throats. The men are in their holes all 
day, and due to the damned planes 
they have to stay put. 

"Three sergeants and two Pfcs. have 
disappeared without a trace during our 
disengaging movement. I wonder if 
they deserted. Everything is possible. 
Sometimes we landsers are pretty down- 
hearted. During the past few days even 
I have had just about enough. Now 
that it is quiet again, these things 
straighten themselves out. My right 
neighbor will be relieved by another 
regiment tonight. I wonder if we too, 
"in the course of the years,’ will get a 
little further back? 

"In five days it will be four full 
months that we have been up here 
without relief. Our losses are not too 
heavy as yet. That’s why they leave 
us In this so long—.” 
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LAST WEEK... 


On the western front, the U. S. 
3rd Army launched twin at- 
tacks: at Coblenz and into the 
rich, industrial Saarland 
where a 15-mile advance was 
made in one day. Armada- 
size air raids on the Reich con- 
tinued. : 


In the Pacific, the Marines 
nailed down Iwo Jima, Mac- 
Arthur’s men landed and 
fought ahead on Mindanao, 
Philippines, and Super Forts 
made almost daily visits to 
Tokyo. 


On the eastern front, the Red 
Army split in two the masses 
of German soldiers encircled 
in East Prussia, took Kustrin, 
battled for Gdynia, and was 
reported (although not by 
Russian sources) to be ready 
to jump off for Berlin. 


On the Italian front, the 5th 
Army occupied positions in 
Serra and moved against Sal- 
varo, both on Highway 64. 


At home, the floods were reced- 
ing, preparations for the 
United Nations conference in 
San Francisco were under 
way, and the five percent of 
adults who stay up after mid- 
night were getting used to the 
12 o’clock curfew, 


In Europe, London felt pretty 
sure Germany had officially 
asked the Allies for peace— 
but in Washington, President 
Roosevelt denied any such 
offer had been received there 
or in the British capital. 


EUROPE 


Against the Underground 


While U. S. soldiers wondered last week 
at the large number of healthy young 
German’ “civilians” being routed out of 
Cologne cellars, danger of a Nazi under- 
ground movement—whieh might con- 
tinue operations after the war is officially 
over—got more and more Allied atten- 
tion. 

Lt. Fred Hadel, an interpreter with the 
U. S. Ist Army, said he thought "a high 
percentage of the men taken in this 
town are soldiers who have thrown away 
uniforms and papers and have joined 
the 'civilian’ exodus from battle areas.” 

Col. Gen. Vassily Ulrich, president of 
Russia’s Supreme Military Tribunal. 
warned that "thousands of Germans have 
been given false documents. Supplies of 
arms are being hidden, as well as print- 
ing presses and radios.” Pravda added the 
charge that "to direct these operations, 
a special HQ has been set up in Munich 
under Wilhelm Schepmann, one of the 
organizers of anti-Allied sabotage of the 
Ruhr in 1923.” 











In the U. S., the FBI put up posters 
asking alertness for Max Christian 
Johannes Schneeman, Hans Rudolph 


Christian Zuehlsdorff. and Oscar Max 
Wilms, three Germans who. the FBI said. 
had been trained in Nazi spy schools. 
The Czech president, Dr. Eduard 
Benes, said his Government would deport 
the "Sudeten” Germans — a group which. 
inside prewar Czechoslovakia. had 
formed the base for Nazi operations. 
In Cologne itself, U. S. military occu- 
pation authorities — remembering. per- 
haps, that the harmless-looking little 
German they had picked to be their 
Mayor of Aachen had later been exposed 
as a Nazi agent—were going carefully. 
Lt. Col. John K. Patterson. with a hand- 
Picked staff that has been preparing 
since last September especially for the 
Cologne job, directed that all persons 
found in the city be registered, examined. 
and fine-tooth-combed to weed out any 
Nazis trying to carry on the fight 
against the Allies in civilian guise. 


MAAF Into UNAF? 


MAAF is, of course, the Mediterranean 
Allied Air Force. Under Lt. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, it is already a kind of "interna- 
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JUDGE FRED M. VINSON 


By and large, the U. S. approved him 
as boss of RFC . . see Front and Center. 


tional air force,” for fliers of 11 different 
nationalities perform almost daily mis- 
sions against a common enemy. From 
Brazil, Yugoslavia, Greece, Poland, Italy, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain and the U. S. come 
MAAF pilots and crews. Often, men of 
these different nationalities work to- 
gether on the same job. 

Last week, Marquis W. Childs, column- 
ist and author, had an idea: that MAAF 
become the basis of a real, postwar United 
Nations Air Force to help keep the peace. 
He recommended that MATAF (Mediter- 
ranean Allied Tactical Air Force, under 
MAAF) be expanded after cessation of 
hostilities. "Eventually, in peace time,” 
Childs argued, "this international: air 
force could be expanded to include all 
nationalities in proportion to their air 
strengths. Here is no less than the pat- 
tern for a United Nations Air Force. To 
wipe out the start that has been made 
here by MAAF would seem to be a tragic 
waste. Sooner or later, in peace as in war, 
we must come to some such internation- 
alism of the air. It offers a working for- 
mula for the kind of cooperation that 
must come if we are to rescue ourselves 
from ultimate and final doom.” 


Hot Spot For Grandi 


One Foreign Secretary had spoken 
sharply about another; Anthony Eden, 
for Britain, had labeled Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, Hitler’s Foreign Minister, as 
a war criminal. Last week, in the House 
of Commons in London, Tom Driberg, 
MP, wanted to know: ’Are not the inter- 
national crimes of the Italian Fascists 
precisely comparable in scope with those 
of the German Nazis? Is not Grandi’s 
case exactly comparable with that of Rib- 
bentrop?” Grandi is Count Dino Grandi, 
once Mussolini’s Foreign Minister and 
now in Lisbon, Portugal, reportedly short 
of cash. To Driberg, Eden replied: "No 
member of the United Nations has taken 
this action. If any wish to do so, it is 
open to them.” 

The Affair Grandi had been set off 
by an article in which Grandi stated his 
case, such as it was. U. S. readers were 
given Grandi’s apologia through the 
magazine, Life, which described the 
article as *primarily a Fascist’s attempt 
to soften the hard judgment of history.” 

Grandi’s contentions include the fam- 
iliar picture of Mussolini as Hitler’s dupe, 
although I] Duce is also painted as hating 
Hitler from the first as his rival for world 
power. The former Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter pictures himself, however, as an in- 
dustrious if covert worker for the Allies. 
Once, Grandi claims, Britain’s Lord Hali- 
fax told him: ”’Dear Dino don’t take it 
to heart; everyone understands; all that 
matters is that you should stay to work 
with us for peace.” 

One American aroused by Grandi’s 
story was the columnist, Walter Winchell, 
who from the platform of his widely syn- 
dicated column hurled countercharges: 
that Grandi helned nersuade the King of 
Italy to back Mussolini in 1922; that as 





Italy’s permanent delegate to the League 
of Nations he had helped scuttle that 
body; that he had publicly advocated 
war against the Allies. Mrs. Winchell’s 
little boy wound up with a Winchellism: 
"This desperate attempt to fool an in- 
telligent, democratic people .. . is the 
most Grandi-ose of Dino’s silly ideas.” 


AT HOME 
60,000,000 Jobs? 


By fits and starts, the nation last wéek 
was moving toward a postwar economy 
that would have as its main objective the 
providing of jobs, with heavy emphasis 
on the protection of veterans from un- 
employment. 

Before the Senate’s Small Business’ 
Committee, Henry J. Kaiser, shipbuilder 
extraordinary, sounded his main theme: 
”There is only one way to save America 
after this war, and that is to provide 
employment. It is the only way to repay 
the people who have fought, and keep 
faith with those who died for us.” 


Three, veterans’ organizations — the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Disabled American Veterans— 
told the advisory council of the Federal 
Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration of their plan, already written 
into some employer-union contracts, in 
which seniority of employees would be 
calculated so that every day in uniform 
would count as a day on the job. James 
F. Byrnes, War Mobilization director, de- 
clared that when decisions have to be 
made as to which plants shall be dropped 


out of war production after V 
(Victory in Europe) and y-j 
tory in Japan), both managen, 
labor would be consulted, wit, 
to keeping employment at the 

Avoiding the use of the worg 
Sen. Joseph F. Guffey (D,, p,) 
into the hopper a bill to giye 
a year’s pay in 12 monthly ing 
It will cost about four billig, 
annually, he said, but there wij 
ings in funds otherwise spent 
employment compensation. 
said, most vets would rather 
money to work out their own 
ments than work "under cons 
ernment supervision.” 

President Roosevelt’s announ 
of 60,000,000 jobs for postwar 
as embodied in the employment 
Sen. James E. Murray (D., Mon 
noyed some but pleased others. 
dolph Burgess, president ©” the 
Bankers’ Association, called the 
*for enlarging the bureaucracy 
ing us far down the road to to 
ism in which the State owns all 
But a colleague—J. Clifford Folg 
dent of the Investment Banke 
ciation, thought the goal was q 
sible, adding that "we must rip 9 
systems at once the things we hy 
doing and thinking that ho 
shackle business.” 

Business, labor, finance—a]] 
agree last week that America 
that its veterans have jobs. The 
was: how? 


Wallace Takes Over 


Supreme Court Justice Hugo |, 
clapped Henry Agard Wallace 
back and exclaimed: "You're in 
former Vice President had become 
tary of Commerce. Sen. Josiah Y, 
(D., N. C.), one of the Congressio 
who had moved the potent Re 
tion Finance Corporation out of 
merce Department in antici 
Wallace’s taking over—was a 
crowd which saw the ceremony. 
first official statement in the 
stated his aims, named a co 

"The Department of Comm 
continue to aid the war effort, 
will likewise do its ful) part tof 
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after VAaximum cooperation between the na- 
V-J Dallikion’s employees, investors, business, ag- 
Nagemam ylture and government to the end that 
1, with America, our assets and our people 
, the n nay be pusily and profitably employed. 
A. will do what it can to help develop 
ae a), ne fullest use of-all manpower, woman- 
ly ine ever, money, credit, ingenuity and sci- 
billion nce to produce even more for the peace 
ere will whan we have learned to produce for war 
Spent fq that the peacetime standard of living 
mn. Besigfiay be continually rising. 
ather hall on the committee Wallace put three 
OWN relibankers, three other businessmen, and 


constanfi-j¢ Johnston, president of the U. S. 
namber of Commerce. Its job was to 

NNOuncMk into problems of small business. 

tate A 

oyment ’ 

>. Mongprrangers Interlude 

"when He Comes Home” articles have 
jamming the nation’s journals, ad- 

sing families to watch out for returning 

ts who would be all pins and needles 

out their war experiences. Last week, 

ne writer, Don Wharton, debunked the 

nd, told the folks at home that they, 


Banker the vets, were acquiring the pins and 
was q jles. Wharton advised the home folks 
st rip ou throw away their new "amateur psy- 
S we ha .” then went on to report what 


at hobtillveral returned vets had told him about 
eir experiences. » 

One infantryman, wounded in Italy, 
d: "My wife had been reading a lot 
that tripe. It damn near spoiled my 
ave. Here I was, full of the war, wanting 
tell her what I’d seen, and how I got 








A CHORUS OF APPROVAL followed 
Fred M. Vinson into his new job as 
RFC boss, almost as loud as the one 
which greeted the 55-year-old Ken- 
tuckian one Saturday afternoon many 
years ago when, playing second base 
for Kentucky Normal against Duke, he 
got three hits, made three double plays 
and broke up the ball game with a 
homer. Born in Louisa, Ky., a graduate 
of Kentucky Normal, he won his law 
degree at Centre College in 1911 and 
went up the usual ladder from home- 
town barristering, through local poli- 
tics to Congress. During seven terms as 
Representative, Vinson was considered 
by some to be the House’s best tax au- 
thority. Appointed by FDR to head the 
U. 8S. Emergency Court of Appeals, Vin- 
son left the bench in May, :943, to as- 
sume the Stabilization Director’s post 
just vacated by James F. Byrnes. Vinson 
is strongly pro-labor, pro-White House 
and pro-the "Little Steel” wage for- 
mula. He left his Stabilization post just 
when a move began to break down the 
"Little Steel” wage system. He faces an 
equally tough proposition in distribut- 
ing the millions of dollars which bossing 
the RFC puts in his control. Vinson is 
married, has two sons, and makes his 
home at Ashland, Ky. 


A PHYSICIAN WHO often left the 
bedside of a king of England to attend 
a charity patient in London’s East Side 
died last week in London—Lord Bert- 
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in the House of Lords, outspoken Lord 
Dawson was once described by Winston 
Churchill as a “medical statesman.” 
Although he attended such personages 
as King Edward VII, King George V, 
King Edward VIII and King George VI, 
Lord Dawson did not cloister himself in 
Buckingham Palace. Frequently, in the 
House of Lords, he pointed a warning 
finger at Britain’s declining birth rate 
and criticized extreme birth control of 


produce litters.” When American-born 
Lady Astor. was pushing for a prohibi- 
tion bill, the King’s physician remarked: 
"It is a matter of common knowledge 
that a glass of alcohol will, at the end 
of a day, lighten a man’s mental touch.” 
He was a physical-training enthusiast, 
advocated sterilization of the unfit, 
helped kill a bill which would have 
made it legal for persons suffering from 
incurable diseases to end their lives. 
When King George V was dying, it was 


fully toward its close.” His bedside man- 
ner, whether in 4 palace or a tenement, 
was said to have been unsurpassed for 
tact and charm. 


AT OLD KING ARTHUR'S round 
table, one seat—the "Siege Perilous”— 
was occupied by no one; it was too 
dangerous to sit there. Much the same 
in the Government is the place saved 
for the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation—a job that requires its holder 
to maintain an ever precarious balance 
among the various economic groups— 
principally employers and employees. 
Last week a new man had taken this 
"perilous seat”—William H. Davis, 65- 
year-old patent lawyer from New York, 
whose apprenticeship as chairman of 
the War Labor Board will stand him in 
good stead. As long ago as 1937, Davis 
got his start in the "there, there, boys” 
game—he was chairman of the New 
York State Mediation Board. Davis did 
so well on that job that President 
Roosevelt eventually picked him for the 
National War Labor Board, where such 
hot potatoes as wage stabilization and 
national labor policy are regularly 
tossed to him. A mild man (who can 
speak sharply if he has to), Davis looks 
more like a farmer than a lawyer. If 
there is any man in the U. S. whose 
experience qualifies him to understand 
the finest subleties of getting warring 
groups to sign on the dotted Jine, Davis 
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to U. S. control last week, fruit of 25 days 
of the bloodiest fighting in the Pacific. 
The 5th Amphibious Corps (4th and 5th 
Marine Divisions, supplemented Feb. 21 
by the 3rd Marine Division) and more 
than 800 U. S. naval vessels did the job. 

For every Yank killed (4,189 lost their 
lives; 15,308 were wounded; 441 missing), 
more than five Japs were slain, to an 
estimated total of about 23,000. Biggest 
of many big prizes on Iwo was the north 
airfield, from which U. S. planes were 
already flying as early as Feb. 26. Heroism 
and know-how, essential ingredients of 
successful fighting, had thrust a ticking 
time bomb closer to Tokyo. 


Our Burma Baedeker 


With Chinese soldiers in Lashio (im- 
portant western terminus of the Burma 
Road) and Indian troops under British 
command last week occupying the south- 
west and southeast sections of the Bur- 
mese city, Mandalay, the whole Burma 
campaign was looking up. Achievements 
there might well allay the suspicion held 
by more than one U. S. soldier now in 
Europe: that after hostilities against Ger- 
many have ended, the show and its per- 
formers will move to Burma. Burma may 
not see any new arrivals from Europe at 
all. 

If a soldier were to go to Burma today, 
he would find it a rather moist place. 
A lot—not all—of the country is torrid 
and swampy. In some places more than 
80 inches of rain fall in the compara- 
tively few months from May to Septem- 
ber, the monsoon period. There are tigers, 
leopards, wildcats and anthropoid (man- 
like) apes to liven things up. 

Some large areas of Burma have al- 
most no human inhabitants. The coun- 
try’s 14 million or so residents tend to 
cluster densely along rivers. It should 
be remembered that about half of Burma 
isn’t in the tropics at all. Burma stretches 
up to Tibet and China. The northern 
border has never been surveyed. 

Sometimes people think that Burma 
is a part of India. It used to be, but the 
Act of India of 1935 changed that. Act- 
ually, Burma is more like a part of Indo- 
China, and the French—whose zone of 
influence has been, up to the arrival of 
the Japs. in French Indo-Chi —often 
describe Burma as English Indo-China. 

Burma is a definite asset to any nation 
that has access to its considerable na- 
tural resources. Mandalay sits at the 
head of an important stretch ot the Ir- 
rawaddy River. Entrance of Allied forces 
there means that the Japs have lost 
Burma’s most important single method 
of heavy transportation—and means that 
Tokyo has now lost, probably forever, 
any base for a full-sized attack on India. 


listeners were still talking about the 
way he delivered his speech. Not even 
in his fireside chats had the Chief Ex- 
ecutive been so informal before. Never 

. : in a speech so momentous had he de- 
KONIGSBERG - parted from the written text so often. 
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Columnist Walter Lippmann had one 
explanation: "The achievements at 
Yalta were so massive that his old dread 
of talking to the people about foreign 
affairs has given way to the certainty 
that now he has a story to tell which, 
the more it is told, the more our people 
will understand and agree.” 

If the President’s first try at the new 
approach was thought by some to be a 
a ogg + ae icy ~h~ Secretary 
o ate, ward. R. Stettinius Jr., with 
Bydgoszcz q , his radio series describing the work of 

y, his department, will give the Adminis- 
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A 22nd Amendment? 


A movement to amend the U. S. Con- 
stitution — without publicity until last 
week—was revealed as already almost 
half-assured of success. The amendment 
would limit the right of Congress to 
tax large incomes, gifts or inheritances 
beyond the 25 percent level. Sponsored 
by a Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, with Publisher Frank Gannett 
of Rochester, N. Y., as a main backer, 
the proposed 22nd Amendment has been 
quietly approved by 14 State Legisla- 


pupils” attitude was now considered out- 
dated in the nation’s capital. 
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Amendment are using the weapons of 
“revolutionary Communism,” the com- 
mittee said. When the extent of the 
movement was made public by Rep. 
Wright Patman (D., Texas), last week, 


Congressional leaders expressed them- 
selves as astonished and indicated that 
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Mission 
For Three 


Greatest Soldier Cartoonists 
Emerged From Italian War 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


ERMANS held the crest above. A 

farmhouse, midway up the wooded 
slope, was Baker Company CP and on 
the floor within crouched ten weary, 
unshaven infantrymen. Cold, discom- 
fort and the mortar shells bursting 
around were forgotten in the heat of 


argument. "You're crazy,” the lieuten- 
ant was protesting. "That was NOT 
thc Lest Mauldin cartoon!” 


If you wish, change the setting to 
the Canadian sector and the cartoon- 
ist to ’"Bing,” or make the soldiers Tom- 
mies and the artist "Jon.” It doesn’t 
matter, because the outstanding war- 
ime cartoonists of the U. S., Canada 
‘nd Great Britain have emerged from 
ne mud and misery of the Mediter- 
lancxan campaign. So great is their 
oopularity that long after time has 
dimmed the fame of generg]s it’s an 
odds-on bet veterans will member 
Willy and Joe, drawn by S-Sgt. Bill 
Mauldin of Stars and Stripes; Herbie 
and Beanie, drawn by Sgt. William Gar- 
net ’Bing” Coughlin of the Canadian 
Maple Leaf, and the Two Types of 
Union Jack’s Capt. W. J. ”Jon” Jones. 





















OLDIER humor inevitably accom- 

panies every war and World War 
II hasbeen no exception. When Amer- 
ica’s citizen soldiers were first inducted, 
editors began to fill magazine pages 
with Army cartoons. Drawn by civil- 
ians, they pictured an unreal World of 
first sergeants, KP and colonels’ daugh- 
ters. Looking back, the gags and car- 
toons seemed pretty funny, even though 
many were only variations of World 
War I laugh-getters. Army life was 
unreal, too, in that era of "Goodbye, 
Dear, I’ll Be Back In A Year.” 

But as the men came to see the con- 
tradictions of Army ways, cartoons by 
soldier artists made their appearance. 
Some won real popularity, among them 
"Sad Sack,” by S-Sgt. George Baker; 
"Private Breger,” by Lt. Dave Breger, 
and "The Wolf,” by Sgt. Leonard San- 
sone. 

"The Wolf” and "Private Breger” were 
gag panels, tailored to the familiar civ- 
ilian style, but soldiers liked them be- 
cause the artists were ingenious and 
showed familiarity with Army life. "The 
Sad Sack” was something more. Baker 
placed a familiar figure—the perennial 
underdog—in situations within the ex- 
perience of every soldier. He made 
everyday annoyances ridiculous and 
was acclaimed the successor to Capt. 
Bruce Bairnsfather who drew_ the 
widely popular "Old Bill” and “Alf” of 
the last war. 

When the citizen Army went into 
combat, however, with training days in 
the forgotten past, the riflemen who 
chortled over "The Wolf” at Fort Ben- 
ning found it flat and unreal amidst 
the dust of Tunisia or mountains of 


Sicily. Life was unhappy, ugly and 
dangerous. Strange things seemed 
funny now. 


URING the brief Sicilian campaign 
infantrymen of the 45th Division 
shared a great joke. A patrol had moved 
S-Sgt. William “Bill” Mauldin 
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out to high ground directly overlook- 
ing a German foxhole. Below them 
the doughfeet could see a Kraut 
crouching in his hole. 


For an hour they waited silently. The 
Germany increasingly nervous, thrust 
his head up and ducked swiftly. Re- 
assured, he clambered out of his hole, 
walked a few feet, lowered his trousers 
and stooped. Three rifles cracked si- 
multaneously. 


In the eyes of civilians and men sta- 
tioned in the ZI there is more brutality 
than humor in the incident, but the 
infantrymen told it over and over again 
to bursts of laughter. The grim dis- 
comfiture of the German was very 
funny to men who lived in a world of 
indignity, danger and hatred. 


[z FOLLOWED that from the ranks of 

combat men themselves, the great 
cartoonists appeared, with a full un- 
derstanding of the men in the foxholes 
mirrored in their work. The first was 
Bill Mauldin, who was to be called "the 
ep nane cartoonist of World War 

Mauldin’s characters were usually in- 
fantrymen, sometimes combat medics, 
occasionally artillerymen. But always 
they were haggard, unshaven and full 
of the line soldiers’ bitter pragmatism. 


"We better stop fillin’ in our foxholes 
airy ba a up,” Joe remarks to 
illie. "Regimental hea 
been raisin’ the devil.” a a 
”"How ya gonna find out if they're 
fresh troops if ya don’t wake nw 
an’ ask?” a lieutenant queries as two 
doggies doze on their feet. 


Perhaps the whole flavor of Mauldin 
was best illustrated in one famous 
drawing. A cluster of doughboys seeks 
Shelter from the cold Italian rain 
within a dugout. A Shivering dog 
watches them with pathetic eyes. "Let 
him come in,” one doughboy says. "I 
vanes see a critter I kin feel sorry 


Micctpr was the first authentic 

voice in World War II cartoon- 
ing to gain recognition. It was not 
coincidence. When National Guards- 
men of the 45th Division were called 
from their Oklahoma and Colorado 
homes in September, 1940, 18-year-old 
Bill Mauldin was among them. For a 
year he was a rifleman in Co. K, 180th 
Infantry. 

Contrary to popular belief, Mauldin 
never fought as a line soldier. When 
the 45th Division entered combat in 
Sicily he already was on the staff of 
the 45th Division News and attached 
to division headquarters. But Mauldin 
continued to spend much of his time 
with line companies. At Venafro a 
mortar shell burst beside the machine 
gun position he was visiting, killing one 
man and slightly wounding the ma- 


; chine gunner and Mauldin. 


His visits to the front were reflected 
In the validity of his cartoons. The 
anger and bitterness which every in- 












Sgt. William “Bing” Coughlin 


fantryman feels when the group he 
trained with is whittled down to a 
handful of survivors showed up, too. 


The emergence of Mauldin was not 
sudden. His garrison cartoons were 
like any others. In "Star Spangled 
Banter,” the first collection of his 
works, there are examples. Two cooks, 
staring at a goldbricking KP, shake 
their heads and say: "Three months 
from next week he'll be coming back 
from OCS.” As a lieutenant walks 
down the porch steps with his daugh- 
ter, a grizzled master sergeant warns: 
”An remember if she ain’t in by 12 this 
= there will be a baseball bat waitin’ 
ened r.” 

But Mauldin was matured by war 
in the grimmest of all theaters—Italy. 
A recent captionless drawing—the torn 
combat medic’s helmet lying mutely 
on the earth where it fell—exemplifies 
his complete break with garrison days. 


IKE Mauldin, Bing Coughlin and 

Capt. Jones came out of combat 

outfits to become the cartoon voices of 
their armies. / 

Bing, a native of Canada, grew up 
in Philadelphia and did free lance ad- 
vertising and display work there. He 
enlisted in the Canadian Army in 1940, 
and came overseas as mortar sergeant 
with a reconnaissance outfit. In Sicily 
he was with the assault troops landing 
on D-day. Once wounded by shrapnel, 
he joined Maple Leaf in 1943 and de- 
veloped the two characters which made 
him famous. One is Herbie, the bufton- 
nosed, chinless Joe—Canadian jargon 
for Gl—who does all the work. The 
other’s name is Beanie. He "does bus- 
ger all but tags along,” and his Bala- 
clava wool cap, pointed face and black 
moustache are as well-known to Can- 
adians as Willie’s lean face is to Ameri- 
can soldiers. 


C overtin relies more upon the ¢28 
than does Mauldin. For example, 
Herbie and Beanie pass by a statue of 
a wolf suckling Romulus and Remus. 
"t don’t think they cared much about 
pasteurization in those days,” one 
comments. 

But most of Bing’s work dwells of 
the fighting man and his world. As 3 
sniper draws a bead upon a Germat, 
one character cautions: "Whatever you 
do, don’t hit his binoculars.” Or. 5 4 
soldier begins to clamber out of his fox- 
hole to answer nature’s call, his buddy 
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remarks: "I suppose if ya gotta, ya 
just gotta, only next time give it a 
little forethought.” 

Somewhere between the gag and ac- 
tuality are such Bing cartoons as the 
one in which Herbie, reading a news- 
paper in the light of a flare, says: 
»Fire one more. I’ve another parapraph 
to read.” 


Jon IS Capt. W. J. Jones, a 3l-year- 
old Welshman with more civilian 
cartooning experience than either of 
his contemporaries. A graduate of the 
Birmingham School of Art, Capt. Jones 
was political cartoonist for the Cardiff 
Western Mail. He entered the Army in 
1940, as did Coughlin and Mauldin, but 
unlike them he won a commission after 
attending Sandhurst Royal Military 
College. 

As, landing officer with a Canadian 
outfit, Capt. Jones hit the beach with 
the first wave at Sicily, Salerno and 
Anzio. It was while on two-day leave 
from Anzio that he landed a job as 
cartoonist with the British Newspaper 
Unit. His work first appeared in 8th 
Army News and then was published in 
Union Jack. 

The Blond Type and The Dark Type 
—they bear no other names—bdelong 
peculiarly to the 8th Army. Their’s is 
the viewpoint of the desert years. It 
is reflected even in the clothes they 
wear. 

"They could not have emerged from 
any other war, and when this is over 
they will disappear into the anonymity 
of the well-brushed bowler hat and 
tightly-rolled umbrella,” Cyril James 
once wrote of The Two Types. 


HE TWO Types keep a salt shaker 

of desert grit on the table so food 
will taste as it always did. ’Pass the 
sand, old man,” one says. 

A Type glances through a copy of 
"The Egyptian Mail” and remarks "It’s 
good to get news of the old home town.” 

"Gully? Gully? I suppose they do 
mean wadi,” the Types say upon pass- 
ing a sign "Slow—Gully Ahead.” 

Jon’s cartoons are subtle compared 
to the editorial savagery of Mauldin or 
the broad humor of Coughlin. Aimed 
at the fraternity of men who fought 
give and take battles against the Af- 
rika Korps, they are filled with British 
ey frequently incomprehensible to 
the GI. 

Jon’s work differs from that of his 
two contemporaries in another way, 
too. His cartoons are peopled by offi- 
cers. 

"In the British Army officers have 


“It’s awfully decent of the Yanks to 
lend-lease us these, old man.” 


the opportunity to do far more things 
than ORs,” he explains. "ORs couldn’t 
have their own jeep, for instance. The 
Two Types may he officers but I'm 
just an ordinary fellow and speak for 
the ordinary chap.” 


ERTAINLY enlisted men of the 8th 

Army are devout Jon fans, but 
just as certainly The Two Types fail 
to serve as an escape valve for the 
pressures which the position at the 
bottom of the military heap builds up 
in the enlisted man. 

Bing, without aggressively serving as 
a spokesman, mirrors the enlisted view- 
point. Mauldin goes farther. He is a 
frank champion of the common sol- 
dier. Without a doubt, therein lies the 
secret of much of his popularity among 
GIs and junior line officers, who fre- 
quently identify themselves more 
closely with the enlisted men beside 
whom they fight and die than with 
other officers. 

"Beautiful view. Is there one for the 
enlisted men?” Mauldin has a lieuten- 
ant say as the sun rises over a moun- 
tain scene. 

"Dammit, ya promised to bring ra- 
tions this trip,” Joe barks when Willie’s 


* Capt. W. J. “Jon” Jones 


mule arrives laden with a replacement 
lieutenant fresh from Fort Benning. 
Paradoxically, an equally hearty 
group of Mauldin fans is to be found 
in the highest echelons of command. 
"Bill Mauldin is the greatest single 
morale factor in Italy and France next 
to food and clothing,” a general offi- 
cer once remarked. His value as a 
safety valve for soldier gripes has been 
recognized by such wise field command- 
ers as Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark and Lt. 
Gen. Lucian K. Truscott Jr. Mauldin, 
in turn, is a frank admirer of the un- 
derstanding both men show for GIs. 


IKE Mauldin, the work of Jon and 
Bing has been applauded by top- 
flight military leaders. There is many 


another parallel to be found between 
the three: 

"The validity of my cartoons comes 
from sharing experiences with men in 
the field,” Bing says. "You've got to 
live with the war You can’t sit back 
in Rome and expect the doughboys to 
appreciate your stuff.” Mauldin and 
Jon agree. Each solves the problem by 
frequent visits to the front. 

All three have learned that their 
picturization of equipment and uni- 
forms must be scrupulously accurate or 
letters will flood in from readers. The 
studios of both Bing and Mauldin are 
cluttered with German helmets, rifles 
and other paraphernalia. Equipment 
changes—the introduction of sleeping 
bags, shoe pacs, parkas and the like— 
must be recorded promptly. 

Mauldin, Bing and Jon have received 
wide recognition both at home and in 
other war theaters. Mauldin’s cartoons 
are republished in more than 100 U. S. 
newspapers and appear in ETO edi- 
tions of Stars and Stripes. Bing’s pan- 
els are published in 46 Canadian news- 
papers and in the British and Belgian 
editions of Maple Leaf. The Two Types 
are printed in five editions of Union 
Jack, 8th Army News, in South Africa 
and elsewhere. All three have published 
cartoon collections for distribution in 
Italy. Each plans to take his central 
figures back to Civvy Street after the 
war. 


OT MANY months ago, the writer 
was with a rifle company of the 
45th Division in an empty factory beside 
the Moselle at Epinal, France. One pla- 
toon had just crossed in assault boats 
to establish a bridgehead. Mortar shells 
were crashing down around the build- 
ing. Behind, TDs were firing point 
blank at German positions across the 
river. In a few moments these men 
were to make the dangerous crossing 
themselves. They should have been 
tense and scared. Instead they were 
laughing over a Mauldin cartoon in 
which one major general leaned over 
in the midst of a tongue lashing from 
a lieutenant general to murmur to an- 
other two-star: 
- "Hope I meet that guy in civilian 
fe.” 

Until the war ends, the job of making 
men like those forget the danger and 
misery of combat life for a few mo- 
ments and of relieving the boredom of 
existence for base section troops will 
remain the mission of Mauldin, Jon 
and Bing. It is a tribute to the hon- 
esty and greatness of their art that 
all three can fulfill that mission. 





Lead Out For Weather 


By Sgt. ALLAN PALMER 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 15TH AAF 


N THE cold dawn of Jan. 31, 1945, two 

P-38s of a weather reconnaissance 
squadron of the 15th AAF swished off 
the runway at oe southern Italy 
base and, climbing in an expanding 
circle, pointed for Vienna. As _ they 
moved out over the Adriatic they con- 
tacted the leader of a train of bomb- 
laden Liberators and Flying Fortresses 
which were trailing within easy radio 
Tange. The clipped conversation, at 
quarter-hour intervals, went something 
like this: 

7:45: ”Rattop to Pruneface. Low 
stratus at 10,000 in sector B. Ground 
Visible. Acknowledge.” 

8:00: "Rattop to Pruneface. Cumulous 
in sector C reaching to 12,000. Ground 
Visible. Acknowledge.” 

8:15: "Rattop to Pruneface. Two- 
tenths stratus at 15,000 and four-tenths 
at 10,000, sector E. Con trails at 16,000. 
Acknowledge.” 

So it went. With 15-minute regularity, 
one of the P-38 pilots gave the bomb 
leader a report of the weather ahead. 
Soon after noon "Rattop” ended with: 
— re turning for home.” But not the 
Embers. Their bomb bays open, the 

-l7s and B-24s swung over Vienna, 
and the Moosebierbaum oil refinery 
jumbled and flamed under the greatest 
ane of explosives dropped on a single 

get in one day by the 15th AAF. 


HESE weather recon planes — modi- 
, fied Lightnings—are literally lead- 
ng the heavy bombers to their targets. 
ey are the eyes of the striking force. 
ey are the “grasshoppers” for "big 
uns” throwing the air barrage into 
2 German’s last stamping ground. 
om eather reconnaissance is one of the 
a West and most promising nhases of 
tategic bombing. In this 15th AAF 
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These P-38s Cut Half 
A Year Off The War 
With Their 


squadron — which a few months ago 
initiated the "lead out” mission—it has 
been explored, developed, improved and 
brought to as near routine as the vagar- 
ies of air war and Alpine weather will 
allow. The unit’s accomplishments, ac- 
cording to an unqualified statement 
from A-3, 15th AAF, has reduced the 
length of the Mediterranean war by at 
least half a year. + 


Snooping 


ORK of the ”weather snoopers” 
falls roughly into. three phases. 
Beside the "lead out” mission, an in- 
novation, there is the old standby, the 
general area survey, in which aircraft 
are dispatched on a staggered schedule 
throughout the day to gather data 
necessary to fill out the weather map. 
More important are the “target 
check” flights. A ship leaves several 
hours before bomber mission take-off 
time to case the target area and, by way 
of the weather information center, give 
the bomber commanders the latest pic- 
ture of the skies over their objective. 
To understand the value of the "target 
check,” we must go back several 
months. 

Less than a year ago unexpected 
weather was costing several abortive 
missions each week. Precious time and 
gasoline were being squandered by 
bombers flving several hours toward 
targets only to find them overcast 
Seeing their bombs jettisoned worth- 
a il into the sea left the crews down- 
cast. 

The victure darkened as the war 
crept through the Balkans. leaving 
only objectives—as far as the 15th was 


concerned—that were behind the Alps. 
Southern Europe’s crags, swept by as 
freakish and turbulent air masses as 
any in the world, became an enemy 
equal to flak and fighters in cost of 
operation. 


HEN EACH group began sending out 

a fast fighter to look around and 
report back. It was an improvement, 
but results resembled efforts of a foot- 
ball team on which every player 
charged down the field without though? 
to coordination. The Weather Recon- 
naissance Detachment, soon to become 
@ squadron, was formed to bring 
weather matters to a head. 

In the record of January, this year, is 
irrefutable proof of its efficiency. Dur- 
ing this month of rough weather, 
heavies were over Europe from the 
south on only eight days. On 19 addi- 
tional days "weather snoopers” were 
credited with grounding scheduled 
missions before take-off, saving, among 
other things, many fliers’ lives. 

During December, refineries at Brux 
and Blechammer were almost com- 
pletely knocked out by five consecutive 
days of strikes. On each day, the for- 
mations were led to and from their ob- 
jectives by weather ships which found 
sone in the winter murk for B-17s and 

-24s. 


OT ALWAYS do the "rekkies” look 

for goad weather, or even for holes 

in the bad. Recently a formation of 
bombers turned from their intended 
objective when the weather ship flashed 
back word that the last leg of the route 
was “open.” The formation was unes- 
corted, and using cloud layers as pro- 
tection on an instrument bombing run. 
The weathe: piluts had a rineside 
seat on the final round for Ploesti. Ger- 
man smokenot’ were spreading a daily 
ha-> over the refineries. A vlan of varv- 
ing angles of attack, according to the 





.-. Showers, with thunder... 


drift of the protective smoke, was de- 
veloped. Combining all three phases 
of weather recon, the squadron’s P-38s 
maintained a constant watch on this 
ack-ack hotbed and, during the three 
dzys of final pounding, gave the bomb 
leaders a blow-by-blow description of 
the smokescreen as the heavies ap- 
proached in waves. 

A recon pilot is as busy as the pro- 
verbial cat. While piloting he also is 
navigator, observer. cameraman and 
radio operator. In his spare time he 
keeps a sharp lookout for enemy fight- 
ers. But it’s a business that is paving 
off in homhers and crews saved and in- 
creased effectiveness in the strategic 
air war against German resources. 
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To find out about the Russians, you can wait for the day of the 





By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 15TH AIR FORCE 


HE BIGGEST and happiest of junc- 

tures in the war may take place 
when the Red Army driving on Berlin 
meets General Eisenhower's force ap- 
proaching from the west. Or it may 
happen at the crotch of Europe, be- 
tween Marshal Alexatder’s troops in 
Italy and Marshal Tolbukhin’s armies 
in Hungary. 

At junctures which have already 
taken place, the link-up parties—Eng- 
lish and American GIs—spoke the same 
language. One could say, therefore, 
"Hello, you blo.dy Limey!” (as in Tu- 
nisia), or "Glad to see you, old man!’* 
(as is in the Italian juncture of the 
5th and 8th Armies), or "What’s been 
keeping you?” (as at Anzio). But who 
will teach the private from Manhattan 
to declare, while shaking the hand of 
the corporal from Minsk, ”Ochin chor- 
osho, tovarisch!” or ”Very good, 
friend!” : 

To find out about the Russians, you 
may (1) wait for the day of the junc- 
ture, or (2) bail out of a plane or land 
on Russian-held territory, or (3) talk 
to soldiers who’ve done just that. 


HE B-24 got rid of its bombs over 
the target, then ran into heavy 
flak. The flak hit number four and 
number three engines, conking them 
out over the Polish town of Majdan. 
Looking out from the tail gun, Sgt. 
Alfred Oakes of Huntington, W. Va., 
could see the mountains they’d just 
crossed on the way from Italy and 
hoped they wouldn’t try to get back 
over them. They didn’t. The plane 
was already losing 1.000 feet a minute 
and ist Lt. John T. Polando of Detroit 
heeded her toward the Russian lines. 
_Someone, probably the navigator. 
first spotted the Russian fighter field 
and the Stormoviks with the Russian 
insignia. Someone fired a flare over 
the field anc the pilot settled the plane 
in for a landing at 500 feet. When 2nd 
Lt. Robert Basale of Mathersville, TIl.. 
climbed down from the bie bomber. the 
Russians came un from all sides. full of 
questions and tentative greetings. 
The Americans could speak no Rus- 
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juncture; bail out of a plane or land your crippled ship on Russian- 
held territory, or merely talk to soldiers who've done just that. 


Russian Holiday 





The Crews Of Three 
Ships Forced Down 


Behind Soviet Lines 
Report On Our Ally 


sian and the Russians knew no English, 
but S-Sgt. Arthur Krupski of Buffalo 
volunteered his knowledge of Polish 
and the interrogation went smoothly. 
"What are your names?” asked the 
Russians. "Why have you landed here?” 


IVE questions and answers later, the 

crew was on its way to the Russian 
mess hall for a chow of borscht, steak, 
black bread and a tea which S-Sset. 
Car! Oase of Detroit thought was made 
of apricots. By the time tea arrived, 
however, the crew found it difficult to 
be sure of its origin. For the vodka 
had been served. 

"We toasted everyone,” said S-Sgt. 
Jerome Maisano of Detroit, crew en- 
gineer. “We toasted them and we 
toasted ourselves. We toasted Roose- 
velt and Churchill and Stalin. We 
toasted the United Nations, separately 
and collectively.” 

In toasting with vodka, the crew re- 
calls, the Russians have a pleasant cus- 
tom. One toasts with a full water 
glass of vodka, instead of a puny shot 
glass. And one does not complete the 
toast until the glass is emptied. Or, 
as S-Sgt. John Jonker, ball-gunner 
from Wallington, N. J., puts it: "It’s 
bottoms up every time.” 

That night, the crew slept in two 
rooms of "the palace,” a large and 
somewhat palatial mansion whose 
owner had departed before the Rus- 
sians arrived. At the palace they were 
*suarded,” as one crew member put 
it, or “protected,” as another said, by 
an orderly who stayed outside the pal- 
ace gates. 


Between their forced landing be- 
hind the Russian lines and their 
return to their Italian base 67 days 





later, the crew saw something of the 
war and something of Poland and Rus- 
sia. 

In Lwow in Poland, where Marshal 
Zhukov had made his headquarters be- 
fore pushing westward, they saw the 
army which followed up the headquar- 
ters personnel. They saw Russian men 
and some women in uniform, wearing 
breeches, black boots and blouces, with 
their tanks and trucks behind them, 
all moving westward and singing Rus- 
sian songs as they marched by. 

In one Russian town, they met an- 
other B-24 crew which had landed with 
its crippled ship in much the same 
circumstances as they did. The two 
crews bunked together and, between 
them, tried out the strong Russian cig- 
arettes and tried to talk to the short 
and stocky Russian women soldiers and 
passed on information of how the 
Americans, British and French had 
fought through the African, Sicilian 
and Italian campaigns, how they had 
fought the battle of France and were 
now attacking Germany from the west. 
In the lower ranks of enlisted soldiers, 
they found few who knew what Russia’s 
Allies had accomplished. In the upper 
ranks and among the officers, they 
found more who understood what the 
Anglo-Americans had done. 


HAT WAS left of a second B-24 

crew met the Russians outside of 
Budapest on December 26. .They too, 
while pounding a German target in 
Hungary, had lost two of their engines 
and were forced to land. But theirs 
was a crash landing and only five men 
of the crew escaped unharmed—S-Sst. 
Arthur Boucher of Waterbury, Conn.; 
T-Sgt. Henry Belcher of Clinton, Conn.; 
S-Sgt. Paul Brown of Albany, Mo.; 


.S-Sgt. Eugene Scerbo of North Adams, 


Mass., and S-Sgt. Dana Kelleher of 
South Paris, Maine. Except for the 
bombardier, all others were killed. The 
wounded bombardier was quickly 
moved to a Russian Army hospital. 
"The Russians took us to a fighter 
field not far away,” Set. Belcher re- 
calls. "They threw a big party for us. 
The Russian girls were very friendly 
and seemed té6 like dancing with us. 
There was plentv of wine and vodka. 
They sang some Russian songs and we 


were feeling good and they asked us 
to sing some American songs. So we 
gave them ‘Roll Out The Barrel,’ ang 
then we tried "The Star Spangled Ban. 
ner,’ and did pretty well, although we 
forgot some of the words in the sec. 
ond verse, and so the Russians told us 
to have another vodka and drink g 
toast to Roosevelt.” 


HE THIRD B-24, on a mission to 
bomb an oil refinery north of yj. 
enna, ran out of gas and managed to 
land near Pecs, Hungary. “The first 
night was in the best hotel in town,” 
said 2nd Lt. Artist H. Pritchard of 
Canyon, Texas, pilot of the Liberator, 
"And they gave us the best accommo. 
dations in the hotel: soft beds, running 
hot water and beer, wine and vodka 
to drink. We toasted everybody.” 
During their stay, the Americans met 
and talked with many Russians. Sgt, 
Gordon H. Barnes of New York City, 
for one, discovered that they were very 
friendly and had a habit of inviting 
you out for a drink of vodka every time 
the conversation lagged. ist Lt. John 
W. Hardman of Piqua, Ohio, the co- 
pilot, observed that Russian soldiers 
all carried weapons and would have 
felt uncomfortable without them. Set, 
Harry Fife of Middlebury, Vt., discovy- 
ered that few Russian young ladies he 
met knew what to do with chewing 
gum and that it was necessary to ex- 
lain that you chew, but don’t swallow 
t 


S-Sgt. Frank Johnson of Norristown, 
Pa., the tail gunner, saw many Russians 
driving American jeeps and observed 
that they kept them as clean and pol- 
ished as an MP’s combat boots. "No 
matter how muddy it was,” he says, 
"the jeeps were always shined up.” 
Sgt. Art Bricker of Detroit, discovered 
a Russian Olympic swimming cham- 
pion and Sgt. Paul Dondes of Burling- 
ton, Vt., found a Russian nurse who 
talked to him by means of a Russian- 
English dictionary. She showed him 
through the hospital, and let him see 
how they managed affairs there. 


T. COL. Francis J. Pope, a 27-year- 

old fighter squadron commander 
from Oakland, Calif., reached Russia 
by means of the Big Three Conference 
at Yalta. Acting as escort for high of- 
ficials attending the conference, he 
and his fighter pilots landed several 
afternoons before the conference was 
officially under way. 

During their Crimea visit, the fighter 
pilots attended a Russian play, where 
they made out what they could by 
studying the actions of the players. 
They walked through the streets, ex- 
changing greetings with good-looking, 
friendly Russian women, and then they 
went to a Russian dance in one of the 
nearby villages. 

”No sooner did we get to the dance,” 
says Col. Pope, "than a Russian colonel 
came up, bowed and asked if there was 
anything we wanted. We said no and 
he went away. We were surprised at 
first to see that Russian girls and Rus- 
sian men often dance separately, in- 
stead of mixing it up. I didn’t much 
like the idea of the: Russian colonel 
coming back and asking me to dance 
with him, but my friends made such 
a hoot and heller that I couldn't do 
anything about it. After that, I danced 
with the girls and felt much better. 


”"Well.” says the colonel, "while we 
were sitting out a couple of numbers, 
a gang of Russian pilots came up, and 
their colonel pointed them out and 
said, This one killed 40 Krauts in the 
air, this one 42. this one 53,’ and all 
the way down the line. Maybe 50, ! 
figured, maybe not, until he pointed 
at my pilots. some of them just come 
overseas. ‘How about your men? -' 
gestured. ’Well,’ I said, ’that one’s 20 
22 Krauts. that one 36, and that - 
45... The Russians seemed pleased 4? 
my own pilots weren’t unhappy abo 
it. After all, if they’d seen that many 
Krauts, they probably could have take" 
care of them.” 

Several points the fighter pilots re 
membered about the Russians include 
their pride and, at the same time. their 
matter-of-factness. Col. Pope, for one, 
was somewhat impressed and embar- 
rassed while taking a shower in one n 
the Russian villages to have a yous 
lady, who turned out to be the now 
superintendent, put her hand and —_ 
into the shower and ask if the bh 
was warm enouch. "After a wh i 
you get used to this,” says the colonies 

As for their pride, the colonel “ 
that Russian reluctance to have = ; 
ieans wandering fancy-free about aot 
countryside traced to their fee “ 
about wrecked cities. "Much of = 
sia has been badly hit.” says the that 
onel. "They don’t want us to see ae 
and they want their own people to “nti 
tinue building a peaceful Russia Ss 
everyone can look at it. They iust CO 
want us to see the wounds until the! 
healed.” 
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By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


WHILE THE NUMBER one and two 
songs on the Mediterranean Hit Parade 
stayed put this week, three newcomers 
crashed the ranks of the top ten and 
Jast week’s No. 5 song, Don’t Cry 
Baby, was shoved off the list completely. 
Lili Marlene surprisingly, jumped from 
tenth place to sixth, and Flying Home 
from seventh to fourth. Here’s the way 
they placed this week. 


(1) ’ul Walk Alone, (2) Somewhere 
On Via Roma, (3) Trolley Song, (4) 
Flying Home, (5) The Great Speckled 
Bird, (6) Lili Marlene, (7) Don’t Fence 
Me In, (8) I’m Making Believe, (9) Let 
Me Play With Your Poodle, (10) Pins 
and Needles In My Heart. 


- * * 


AMONG THE THOUSANDS of routine 
request letters received every week by 
the various Mediterranean stations, one 
pops up every once in awhile so full of 
pathos and heartwarming sentiment 
that even the mike-hardened an- 
nouncer chokes over it. Such a letter 
was received recently by Rome AES. 
It was written by a British soldier who 
signed it "Guardsman Flash Polo 
Leeds.” It read in part as follows: 

"Dear Pal Barracks Bag: . .. I hope 
your boys don’t think I’m sneaking in 
on your program, pal. I don’t think 
they will. You Americans are great 
sports and great comrades in battle. 
I know that personally from experience. 
I was wounded fighting side by side 
with the gallant doughboys of the 
fighting 5th Army in the Gothic. So 
will you do me a great favor and thank 





Blonde and bluesy Marilyn Max- 
well makes with the chin music 
on the Armed Forces Radio 
Service ““Mail Call.” Sings, too. 


the four litter bearers, Red, Joe and 
the two other fellows who tended my 
wounds and cared for me on my last 
tide to the operating table. Just say 
it’s "Flash Polo Leeds” ... and the 
record is Red’s favorite, ”You’re Break- 
ing My Heart All Over Again by the 
Ink Spots. Please say, "You see, Red, I 
didn’t forget. The way you sang it for 


me was swell. Thank you... from the 
ttom of my heart.’” 
ok * . 


AROUND THE DIAL ... AES carried 
its portable microphone and recorder 

the ruins of Cassino last Wednesday 
and made platters of the ceremony 
Which dedicated the rubbled site as a 
national Italian monument. The re- 
Cordings were played over Rome AES 
_ fed to the network on the same 
‘ay’. . . Two letters from Sweden re- 
veal that Rome’s shortwave transmitter 
Was recently picked up in Stockholm! 
es Sgt. Ralph Sherman, Leghorn an- 
euncer and program man, is out of 
a, hospital and has begun working 
Pi 4 new show called Two Yanks and a 
nano ... Barry Lane played Sherlock 
- a recent Caserta-Naples Signals On 
me entitled "Sherlock Holmes Loses 
yo Messkit.” Sgt. Fidel La Barba, un- 

pene former flyweight champion of 
consent. took to the Leghorn mike re- 
first y to emcee a show marking the 

St anniversary of an Air Force unit 


Paper » 
Courter sued the *Fighter Control 
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TOMORROW WILL SING — By Capt. 
Elliott Arnold; Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York; 2.50. 


The successful author of The Com- 
mandos and co-author of Mediter- 
ranean Sweep, Capt. Elliott Arnold, who 
has served as an 
enlisted man and 
as an officer with 
the Air Force in 
the Mediterranean 
Theater, is not only 
a competent writer 
but may also be 
considered an ex- 
pert in matters 
that have to do 
with flying or with 
Italy. So when he writes a story about 
fliers,and about Italy, he knows what 
he is talking about. 

The leading character in Arnold’s 
new novel, Tomorrow Will Sing, is a 
young American of Italian extraction, 
who was a Long Island farm boy before 
he became a bombardier and, in this 
capacity, found himself based some- 
where in southern Italy. It so happens 
that he is based near the place where 
his uncle Gennaro has a nice, prosper- 
ous farm. Naturally, all kinds of con- 
tacts and conflicts develop out of this 
situation. There is romance: the young 
lieutenant falls very seriously and pas- 
sionately in love with a beautiful native 
peasant girl, Nina, whose brother was 
killed by the Americans in North Africa 
—a fact which in the beginning some- 
what complicates the relationship be- 
tween the two lovers but in the long 
run does not prove to be an insur- 
mountable obstacle. 


There is a slightly melodramatic plot 
with a real villain—namely, Eddie’s 
cousin, Ricardo, a rather sinister char- 
acter, formerly a Black Shirt lieutenant, 
later a desperate good-for-nothing and 
pimp—whispering to Allied soldiers on 
leave in the town of Taranto, "Want 
good fun? Want nice, clean girl?”— 
and finally a plain criminal who tries 
to get his American relative into the 
nastiest kind of trouble. 


There are also long philosophical 
conversations with Uncle Gennaro who 
used to be quite a Fascist when Musso- 
lini was still in power but who is de- 
scribed by the author with great sym- 
pathy and respect. Uncle Gennaro, 
after the defeat of the Duce whom he 
once recognized as his leader, has be- 
come remarkably wise and detached. 
"In a long life,” he observes, "I have 
come to believe that no one is entirely 
bad and that no one is entirely wrong. 
There were evil stories about the 
Americans. They were pictured as mon- 
sters. I did not think this could be. My 
brother was not a monster and his chil- 
dren could not be monsters. Men are 
seldom different.” Whereupon the 
American asks him, somewhat sheep- 
ishly: "Why are we fighting, Uncle?” 

The philosophical old ex-Fascist con- 
tinues his little sermon: "There have 
always been wars. It has not mattered 








& PS et 


CAPT. ELLIOTT ARNOLD 
. . writes about Italy >.. 


who was ruler and what he has said 
and what he has tried to do. I am not 
a man of education. But this I know. 
Whether the man has been a king or 
an emperor or a president, there have 
always been wars. And each side is 
right and always’the young men of 
each side are filled with a passion to go 
out and die.” 

Highfalutin and evasive generalities 
of this kind may be quite impressive to 
Lt. Amato and to Mr. Arnold. Many 
readers, however, will take exception 
to Uncle Gennaro’s belief that in the 
war between Nazi-Fascism and democ- 
racy "each side is right.” If Lt. Amato 
knew a little more about Fascism, and 
if he were a little less under the spell 
of Uncle Gennaro’s eloquence and of 
Signorina Nina’s smile, he would not 
be so apologetic about the job he is 
doing — namely, the job of bombing 
German-held Italian towns and mili- 
tary strongpoints. As it is, Eddie seems 
to have a pretty bad conscience; in 
fact, he sounds very much like that 
unhappy young lieutenant in John 
Steinbeck’s novel, The Moon Is Down, 
who tries, unsuccessfully, to make love 
to a Norwegian belle, in Nazi-occupied 
Norway, and makes desperate efforts 
to convince his girl that he is not really 
so bad and fights for the Nazis only 
because he is forced to do so. Says Lt. 
Amato: 

” Tt is so wrong, Nina. I did not rea- 
lize this in the beginning. But now I 
know this is so wrong... I feel some- 
times as though I were dropping bombs 
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"You said a moment ago that 

everybody you look at seems to be a 

rabbit. Now just what do you mean 
by that, Mrs. Sprague?” 


“Well, I’m disenchanted, too. We're 
ALL disenchanted.” 





Four drawings by James Thurber from his newest published collection, 
The Thurber Carnival. Harper and Brothers, New York. 2.75. 





"The father botnet to some ptvo- 
ple who were driving through in 
a Packard.” 





our way—you 
bark.” 


"AN right, have it 
heard a sea 











on Long Island.’ His face was twisted. 
"We do not bomb cities. We try not to 
bomb cities. It is difficult from 20,000 
feet. I have found myself thinking. The 
other day we were passing over a city. 
I kept thinking, there below me were 
men like my uncle. And then I thought 
for a while and I thought, there are 
men below me like myself. It was only 
an accident that my father went te 
America.’ 


"He got up and started to .walk up 
and down. She followed him with her 
eyes. 

"I am in the Army. I must obey 
orders, must I not?’ he asked. 

” Yes,’ she whispered. 

”*And yet it is so wrong. I wish to 
help grow things here. There I help 
destroy. It is crazy ... Do not the per- 
sons who order these things under- 
stand?’ he asked. Then he grinned. 
‘That is a presumptuous thing to say.’” 

But it would be unfair to quote from 
this book only the most problematical 
passages; it contains many beautiful 
things—accurate and lively descriptions 
of Italian sceneries and peasant life, 
simple and realistic characterizations of 
American soldiers, dramatic dialogues, 
intelligent observations. There are some 
original, rather striking remarks about 
flying; for instance: 

"Men that fly in heavy bombers are 
business men. They do a job and there 
is little emotion in the job. Fighter 
pilots get emotional because their work 
is quick and it ends before the emotion 
has time te end and the emotion is still 
with them when they climb out of their 
planes. A fighter pilot can get drunk at 
his work, emotionally drunk, but a 
heavy bomber pilot just works, an aerial 
taxi driver he calls himself ruefully, a 
freight engineer and he just works and 
the men who fly with him just work. 
Long-range heavy bombardment takes 
hours, three and four hours going and 
three and four hours returning and that 
is too long for emotion to last. There is 
brief emotion when the enemy closes 
in and there is the feeling of combat, 
. .. but those moments are lost in the 
long monotony of the mission, the hours 
of steady, noisy airplane pounding in 
the air, the deadly drugging effect of 
the engines on nerves, the long times, 
one hour, two hours, three hours, four 
hours, on oxygen, the careful, precire, 
non-amusing, can’t-be-done-improp- 
erly stream of things that the pilot, the 
engineer, the radio man, the navigator, 
have to do, the sitting and waiting, ears 
aching, head rocking, mind-alert hours, 
sometimes tilting mentally forward for 
something that may never come, pitch- 
ing mentally over when it does not 
come. Men who fly bombers and who 
fly in bombers come out of their air- 
planes exhausted and bored in a way 
no one was ever bored before. Men who 
fly in bombers are not really older than 
the men who fly in other kind. of air- 
planes; they just look that way.” 

Evidently, Elliott Arnold is much bet- 
ter at this kind of thing—describing 
certain aspects of war in their crude, 
naked reality—than he is as a psycholo- 
gist and political philosopher. 


BOOK NOTES 


A NEW BOOK by Henry A. Wallace, 
so timely and so important that two 
publishers have joined forces to issue 
it, is called "Sixty Million Jobs.” Mr. 
Wallace, the United States’ new Secre- 
tary of Commerce, expects to finish the 
manuscript before the end of March. 
Reynal and Hitchcock and Simon and 
Schuster have tentatively set April 30 
as the joint publication date. The book 
will discuss the need for full employ- 
ment within the framework of the 
American way of life and plans and 
possibilities for its achievement. 


tal * « 


IN WAR-TORN China, where one 
would suppose people had no time for 
anything but keeping body and soul 
together and getting on with the war, 
literary magazines enjoy a better mar- 
ket than other periodicals. There are 
many’ translations of new fiction from 
America and England as well. John 
Steinbeck’s "The Moon Is Down” is 
available in six translations. ”The 
Grapes of Wrath” is also popular. There 
are two translations of Margaret Mit- 
chell’s "Gone With The Wind.” The 
above facts were reported in a book 
called "China After Seven Years of 
War,” edited by Hollington K. Tong 
and published recently by Macmillan. 


UPTON SINCLAIR. has just finished 
Volume VI of his series of novels pre- 
senting a broad and colorful panorama 
of contemporary European history as 
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seen through the eyes of an American 
here, Lanny Budd—a brilliant and ad- 
venturous young man with extraordin- 
ary social contacts and with liberal con- 
victions. Mr. Sinclair’s preceding vol- 
ume, "Presidential Agent,” (a national 
best seller), showed Lanny roaming 
through the continental capitals and 
meeting a1! the headliners at the time of 
the Civil War in Spain and the Munich 
agreement. The new volume, "Dragon 
Harvest,” brings us as far as Dunkirk 
and the fall of Paris. The manuscript is 
now with the Viking Press, New York 
and is scheduled for publication in May. 


”"PRIDE’S WAY,” the first novel by 
Robért Molloy, Literary Editor of the 
New York Sun, has been chosen as the 
May selection of the Literary Guild. 
Macmillan is the publisher. 


BEST SELLERS 


FICTION 
The Green Years—A. J. Cronin 
Cannery Row—John Steinbeck 


Earth And High Heaven—Gwethalyn 
Graham 

Captain From Castile—Samuel Shella- 
barger 

Great Son—Edna Ferber 

Forever Amber—Kathleen Winsor 

Green Dolphin Street — Elizabeth 
Goudge 

Leave Her To Heaven—Ben Ames Wil- 

_ liams 

Immortal Wife—Irving Stone 

Strange Fruit—Lillian Smith 


NONFICTION 
Brave Men—Ernie Pyle 


Anything Can Happen — George and 
Helen Papashvily 


Try And Stop Me—Bennett Cerf 

China To Me—Emily Hahn 

An Intelligent American’s Guide To 
Peace—Sumner Welles 

Yankee From Olympus — Catherine 

’ Drinker Bowen 

The Time For Decision—Sumner Welles 

The Vigil Of A Nation—Lin Yutang 

The Thurber Carnival—James Thurber 

T Never Left Home—Bob Hope 

7 —K. M. 


RADIO®SSTAGE 


The Name Is Atebrine 


We quote from columnist Dorothy 
Kilgallen: "Model Candy Jones; cur- 
rently globe-girdling for the USO, 
writes home that her ’most sensational 
suntan in the world’ is caused not only 
by the tropical sun but also by the drug 
they give you to ward off malaria. It 
makes the'skin a lovely milk-chocolate 
color.” Let’s have no more of this talk 
about discomforts” met by showpeople 
overseas. Next, they’ll find foxholes 
make the most wonderful places for 
mud baths. Even Pvt. Red Skelton has 
fallen for army life. Last week, on 
leave, he stood up in a New York night 
club and said, ”You know what a night 
club is? A latrine with tables.” 


The Plot Unthickens 


Clayton Hamilton, an old-time dra- 
matic critic, narrates the radio show, 
Brownstone Theater, which presents 
half-hour “powdered” versions of 
American plays popular in the 90s and 
early 1900s. He thinks American play- 
wrights are moving away from plots 
and toward a different kind of theater. 
Of The Voice of the Turtle» he says: 
"It is merely a play about a soldier 
who calls on two girls, neither of whom 
he knows, and he stays for the week- 
end and becomes quite chummy. Now, 
they are very nice people indeed and 
you enjoy being with them. But it is 
not a story. It is really a series of im- 
pressions and characterizations.” Mr. 
Hamilton likes the idea, but he says the 
old-time dramatic critic of 1980 is going 
to have a helluva time powdering the 
pays of 1945, because they simply lack 
plots. 


Equals H‘wood Tch! Tch! 


According to The New York Daily 
News, the U. S. Navy has latched a 
”Restricted” sign on certain photos 
which show Humphrey Bogart and 
Lauren Bacall together. The pair, whose 
admiration for each other has been 
plentifully publicized despite the fact 
that Bogart’s still married, supposedly 
helped entertain a group of discharged 





The American Theater Wing’s 
“The Way Back Home,” a one- 
act play giving the dos and 
don‘ts of handling returned serv- 
icemen, is currently being toured 
for the home folks. The players 
—Virginia Robinson, Eugenia 
Rawls and Warren Hull. 


Navy vets in the apartment of B’way 
actress Helen Menken. A fotog named 
Michael Lavelle, at Navy request, al- 
legedly took some shots, which were 
not for publication, but strictly for the 
vets, as souvenirs. Bogart later got 
worried that the shots would get out, 
said the News story, and soon a worried 
Navy officer cornered Lavelle and took 
the ticklish negatives away. Now the 
only way to see Bogart and Bacall to- 
gether is—as if you hadn’t guessed—by 
seeing thei latest picture. (Inciden- 
tally, two B’way columnists revealed 
Lauren’s real names last week. One said, 
"Betty Pensky”; the other, "Betty 
Weinstein.” 





SCREEN 


Eyes Off 


One big headache upcoming for the 
burgeoning television industry is a lega) 
one, according to Variety. Many states 
have on their law books a statute which 
protects a person’s "right of privacy,” 
making it illegal to show people with. 
out their written consent. Violators of 
the law are liable to criminal prosecy- 
tion as well as damage suits. 

Variety says that enough court de- 
cisions have already cropped up to 
indicate that televisors will have a stiff 
problem on their hands, when they 
start showing such televised shows as 
prize fights or baseball games, where 
the television camera is fixed to swing 
around and ‘catch audience reaction, 
Even if the ’shot” part of the audience 
is just a kid, the problem sticks, because 
the parents can sue—and you know 
how kids like to mug the camera. Some 
come-lately Fagin will catch on and 
dispatch his youngsters to the arena 
whenever he gets wind the bouts will 
be televised. 


Two In The Aisle 


Increasing complaints about pro- 
gram-rustlers and late-comers at the 
Metropolitan Opera House stimulated 
critic Louis Biancolli to an article on 
the subject. Compared with early opera 
houses, he discovered, today’s Met is 
very well behaved. In opera’s first days, 
shows began at 7 PM and lasted until 
midnight. Romans and _ Venetians 
brought lunch pails along to frustrate 
the supercharging caterers; often 
whipped out a deck of cards during the 
drearier coloraturas; stepped into the 
lobby to complete business deals and 
generally treated the opera as a com- 
bination cabaret, social club and cafe. 

Biancolli suggested three ways of 
showing dissatisfaction: (1) stay away; 
(2) stumble over other peoples’ legs 
and retire for a smoke, or (3) go to 
sleep. A fourth, picked up at Rome’s 
Royal Opera House, might be to take 
the baby along. 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


PRING has transformed the forward 

area. After the long months it is 
hardly recognizable. The bitter winds 
have softened. The mountains are bare 
and gaunt with occasionable ribs of 
dying snow, and the roads are not 
muddy. They are dusty. 

Covered jeeps are disappearing, men 
play catch in bivouac areas and the 
sun has introduced heat as a sideline 
to its light business. Highway 65 has a 
mew face of grave! and asphalt. Pile 
jackets are giving way to field jackets, 
the parka exchange rate has slumped 
and Italians working on the roads look 
less desperately cold. Ox teams bully 
plows through the caked fields and 
farmers go about their planting chores 
with stolid disregard for red warnings 
that only the road shoulders are mine 
swept. At division CPs, the winter ac- 
cumulation of cigarette butts has lost 
its snow camouflage and clean up de- 
tails are posted. Winter fogs have given 
way to a steel-blue valley haze. Even 
at the Radicosa Pass intersection, where 
MPs shivered all winter in forlorn pub- 
lic misery, Pfc. Ira Price of Spencer, 
West Va., smiles as he directs traffic. 
"Spring is here,” he says, wiping the 
road dust from his face. "Life is 100 
percent better.” 

For five months T-Segt. Howard Tut- 
h. . of St. Louis and nine other Signal 
Corps repairmen have been tinkering 
in a reasonably undamaged house off 
Highway 65 and nobody has paid much 
attention excent 1.900 GIs who wanted 
radios fixed. The radios have ranged 
from a 1925 Italian model. obviously 
one of Marconi’s preliminarv efforts. 
to a German crystal set. The. signal 
boys fix ’em up and also patch sick 
field telephones and other electrical 
apparatus. The radio problem hasn’t 
been so bad this winter because the 
front has been quiet. Just after a push, 
thouch. radios pile in by the dozens. 
Where the doughboys get them is no- 
bodv’s business. 

Set. Tuthill. S-Set. Ray Gasser of 
Younestown. Ohio. and the others have 
to renair any and all GT eauipment 
before thev natch up non-GT radios 
but thev get arcund to them all in time. 
Infantrvmen’s radios get first atten- 
tion "We like to feel we’re doing a little 
something for them.” Set. Tuthill ex- 
plained. It takes a renairman an aver- 
age of two hours work per radio. Army 
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radios are fairly simple because dia- 
grams go with them. Anyway, a GI 
radio which can’t be repaired within 
24 hours is supposed to be salvaged. 
Bumping around accounts for most 
radio damage. The tubes get loose, ac- 
cording to Sgt. George Jackson of Clif- 
ton, Tenn. The only really troublesome 
Army product is a little number used 
for air-ground liaison, which keeps go- 














ing flooey. Field telephones are even 
better than radios. ”They’ll work even 
when soaking wet,” Cpl. Paul Rydin of 
Detroit Lakes, Minn., and Set. V. W. 
Gomez of San ‘Antonio, reported. They 
are also more compact than the Ger- 
man version and easier to repair. In 
fact, they’re so good it’s a complete 
mystery why the one at 5th Army PRO 
= works when we try to make a 
call. 


UITE the most disheartening ex- 

perience of the week happened to 
a friend of ours who looks a little like 
the Sad Sack anyway. He entered a 
division CP. left his helmet on a desk, 
turned around 30 seconds later to find 
it missing. went outside. climbed into 
his jeen. drove 290 yards. was waved 
over to the side of the road by a Corps 


ZO RUAN SONS 


MP and received a good tongue-lashing 
for not wearing a helmet. 


EHIND the 34th Division CP in a 

white-walled, six-by-six is the latest 
addition to the 5th Army’s roster of 
divisional newspapers, The Red Bulle- 
tin. Apparently the 34th doesn’t believe 
in rushing into things, for the first 
edition appeared March 17, something’ 
over three years after the division came 
overseas. However, the result was well 
worth the wait and in the best tradition 
of the 45th Division News, the 92nd Di- 
vision’s Buffalo, the 91st’s Powder River 
and other examples of GI journalism 
which have flourished in Italy. The Red 
Bulletin—the name comes from the 
division shoulder patch—-is a tabloid 
chuck-full of unit news. It’s a remark- 
ably fine printing job, especially when 
you consider that Pvt. Raymond H. 
Dietz of St. Louis, Pfc. Raymond I. 
Bailey and Pfc. Michael Guman of 
Binghamton set all the type by han4, 
letter by letter. The whole print shop 
is on a truck ready to follow the divi- 
sion in the field. The first issue con- 
tained a lot of interesting information, 
such as the fact that the 34th Division 
MP platoon never in its history has 
had a formation with all men present, 
that the 34th’s famous shoulder in- 


‘signia isn’t a red bull but, a steer skull 


superimposed on a black olla—Spanish 
for earthenware jug—and that pinup 
girl Gale Storm has one helluva fine 
figure. 


HE RIDDLE of what happens to the 

hole in the doughnut isn’t half as 
fascinating as what happens to the 
doughnut in the foxhole. Checking up 
on an unlikely rumor, we dropped in 
on the 350th Infantry Regiment. Sure 
enough. one of their rifle companies 
has foxhole delivery of doughnuts. Pfc. 


John Marinatto of Providence, R. I, 
bakes them in batches of 400 up on 
the second floor of the company CP, 
mortars and artillery permitting. Af- 
ter dark, runners carry the sinkers for- 
ward to outposts. To the folks back 
home it might seem the war is getting 
quite comfy. Let it be noted that no 
matter what you eat in them, fox- 
holes remain foxholes. 


ROM SEVEN mortarmen and a ma- 

chine gunner of the 351st Infantry 
Regiment come reports of a bad night 
up front. Their outpost, a peasant home 
guarding an exposed flank, was set 
ablaze by enemy shells and the flames 
so lighted the area that flight was 4 
gamble with sudden death. ; 

A relief squad was due momentarily. 
The smoke and heat grew more intense. 
Infantrymen wet handkerchiefs and 
covered their faces. The flames crept 
downward, until it seemed the men 
could hold out no longer. Then, just 
as the ceiling overhead was laced with 





tongues of fire, they saw the relief moe . 
up and take positions circling the buil 
ing. Breaking for freedom despite ae 
certainty of enemy observation, 
eight escaped without a casualty. bo 
day they are very happy guys. —_ 
names: Sgt. Raymond J. Lesniak, “re 
beth, N. J.: Sgt. Thomas McGowen. - 
highton, Pa.; Cpl. William Treano! 
Lansing, Mich.; Pfe. Ernest R. Perry, 
Hubert, Tenn.; Pfc. Melvin eahegg 
Brooklyn; Pfc. Fred W. Adkinson. — 
oria, Ill.: Pfe. Robert Lash, Hermin’ 
Pa., and Pvt. Gabriel Gutteriez. ie 

—Sgt. STAN SWINTO 
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Oregon Tutor Hails Italy Playoff Fives 


lane and adding restrictions so the 
big boys will not be able to hug the 


basket and bat in erring shots 
while the little fellows stand help- 
lessly by. 

He was not present for the game 


which tested the three-points for 


long shots (won by Columbia by a 


:|15-point margin under both scoring 


systems), but from a batch of clip- 
ings Hobson was pleased to learn 
wo-thirds of the comment was 
favorable. The Oregon mentor per- 
sonally staged games at Army 
camps in the States and in Naples 
using the new scoring system and 
the reaction was favorable in all 
places. 


BASKETBALL STUDENT 
Hobson is a student of basketball 
statistics and any figures not at the 
tip of his tongue on any department 
of the game are available in his 
bulky brief case. 
"I overheard one of the spectators 
at the Brownie’s Boys-Blue Barons 
game estimate that the Barons 
made two-thirds of their shots in 
the first half, when they were hot, 


- 





4)this season, and college, includ- 
ing most the Madison 
Q.—What is the world’s record|Garden doubleheaders, and I can 
the for the high jump? say the Buffalo A’s, P 
gal —Cpl. Ralph Grisso/Brownie’s Boys and the - eh 
ites A—Les Steers 6 feet, 11 in consistently 
‘ich inches June 17, it has not |®™Y ," Howard , 
the Unt 
ny yet been the Interna- last h 
y, tional Athletic Federation because |C°ach said here t. 
th- that body has not met since 1939} Hobson, currently touring 
; of because of the war. Therefore, the |MTO with seven other sports fig- 
cu- old record of 6 feet, 9 and three- | ures, the Mitchell 
quarters inches set by Cornelius|Bombers, a Naples tournament 
Johnson and David Albritton, May |entry, with outstanding 
de- 15, 1937 is still listed as the official |teams of the North layofis 
to world’s high jamp record. as _—~ the best teams 
titt ee "een oe Ct cab Gem tte 
—Did Bruce Smith, former All- ou 
hey anaien halfback at’ Minnesota, |Scheduled sepsemness & Sis eocnd 
as play football last season with Navy? watch most with ied Billy 
ere —8-Sgt. John P. Cox | S2mes, 1g B grizzled 
i A—No. Cavanaugh, coach at West 
on, Pe: semi bald Ae of 12 ; 
4 Q—How many times did Joe * ve years as 
aa Louis fight Tommy Parr? When, jen Wud J the maior jeagues, 
nd who won? , promin 
ow ® Ist Lt. William T. Lanz |New England basketball and foot- 
me A—Once. Louis Farr ball official. 
ind in 15 rounds Aug. 30, at New MORE AGGRESSIVE 
na York. "Although the teams excusably 
- a seal ball he ~ & oa oe” little 
—Did Utah play in the 1944 y ” 
nee York Invitation basket- a 2. oe af of ball 
ball tourney before the East-West | rm. A amazing,” Hobson one. 
clash (NCAA finals)? more papel than the 
—Lt, Anthony Guariro |*€ams at home, more, and as 
A—Yes. : @ result score =. 
¢ ¢ 6 * Oregon ps and base- 
—What years Marshall coach, on a year’s absence from 
Q. ' # on the Salem school, is the s r of 
the innovation to basketball scoring 



















Columbia-Fordham 
York, scores a shot from 
ee a half-circle extending 21 feet 
all directions from the basket 
three points instead of two. 
Hobson is out to break up the 
three things he thinks are detri- 
mental to t-day basketball; 
the zone Gctoman, the one-hand shot 
and the tall men who are 
rincipally for their height and not 
If is scorn an i not nocepted 
Dp not accepted 
Hobson is hopeful that another 
brainchild of his will be accepted, 
that of widening the free throw 




























Hobson said. "I don’t know how 
many they made, but it was much 
less than two-thirds. Anyway, I 
scored them in the second half and 
they made only three of 29.” 

The soft-spoken Oregon coach, 
who kept all imaginable statistics 
on his Oregon team’s games, pointed 
out that the average team makes 
good on 25 percent of its shots, and 


used |that one-out-of-four ratio allows 


for hot hands and off nights. The 
finest shooting Hobson ever wit- 
nessed was in the Long Island- 
Oregon game of 1941 when the 
Blackbirds made 49 percent of their 
shots in beating his Webfeet. 
























Purple Heart Meet 
Stars Disabled Gls 


BATTLE OREEK, Mich., March 
17 (ANS)—The first Purple Heart 
Field Day was held at the Army’s 
Percy Jones General Hospital here 
and three amputee patients earned 

or winning the 
the meet. 


eye and both hands when a gren- 
;jade landed in his foxhole near St. 
Lo, France, captured the sports- 


manship award. Crocker gave a 
di exhibition and 'y won 
the -yard free style swimming 





event for arm amputees. 

Pfc. Jerry Wilson of Keansburgh, 
N. J., captured the title of all 
around a 


MARSHALL GOLDBERG 


Goldberg play football with Pitts- 
burgh? 


—Cpl. 8. M. Leonard 
A.—1936-37-38. i. 


ii attendiange at ® eportang event 
aid attendance at a even 
In the United States? 
—Cpl. Patrick Burge 
A.—Indianapolis 500 mile auto- 
sa race, 168,000, Memorial Day, 


Charles KO's Bob Berry 
In Florence | Main Event 


FLORENCE, March 17 — Pvt. 
Ezzard Charles, the Allied light 
heavyweight boxing champion, 
knocked out Pyt. Bob Berry, former 
Allied 175-pound titlist,; in the third 
round of the feature bout on the 
3rd Photo Group fight card here 
last night. A standing-room-only 
crowd of 1,000 cheered the card of 
six all-star bouts. The main event 
was refereed by Billy Cavanaugh, 
ol Army boxing coach here on 

In the only upset of the night, 
Pvt. Eddie Dixon of the 92nd Divi- 
sion, outpointed Pvt. Malcom 
Jones, of the 907 ABS. Pvt. Bernie 
Cady, of the 128 SRI, outpointed 
St. Eddie Garland of the 92nd 

ivision; T-Sgt. Eddie Long out- 
Pointed Cpl. Hendrique Charles, of 





e 10-6. He also 

ing contest. 
ital patients, many in 
, cheered enthusiasti- 
ly 400 competed in 


Bribed Brooklyn Hoopster 
Admits No-Student Status 


Brooklyn, March 17 (ANS) — 
Larry Pearlstein, one of the five 
Brooklyn College basketball play- 
ers involved in a bribe scandal, 
yesterday confirmed statements of 
college officials that he never was 
a student at Brooklyn College. He 
told District Attorney Charles Co- 
hen that he took the required writ- 
ten entrance exam after his dis- 
charge from the Army but heard 
nothing about it. 

Pear 
ceived a varsity letter for playing 
without attending 
St but pet al sine 
South Africa, and Jo ano- ut spent a s time in the 
bianca, a local Ttalian, a a college lounge or cafeteria. 


Pvt. Mike Veccione, of the 91st}) 
FIGHT RESULTS 





ie 


vi) fe, 


ed 





Bervice Squadron in the first round. 
cue, Henry Espag of South Africa. 

utpointed Guido Cioline, local 
Ttalian in the opening bout. 


Metaxa Dead 





JERSEY CITY — Jimmy Mulligan, 

170, Boston, stopped Bob Wade, 166, 

Newark, N J., (4). 

NEW YORK—Phil Baker, 141, Van- 

couver, B. C., outpointed Johnny Wil- 

liams, 138, Montgomery, Ala., 
BANGOR, Maine—Joe 





r, 
2, West front. according 
formed ono report. Von Metaxa| EW yu 
which eliminated Seon => i, | Charite Smith, 139, Newark, N. J., (10). 


dene 1999 8¥i8 Cup tournament in . 140, FB 
; ‘omoda, 137, (3). Both New York boys. 


NEW BEDFORD. Mass.—Abie Kanf- 
Philadelphia, outpointed 
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SPORTS 
PARADE 


GRID GOSSIP: The entire start- 
ing eleven of the 1941 Chicago Bears 
including the coaches, are now in 
service. All but center Bulldog 
Turner who's only been in a few 
weeks, are commissioned officers. 
Seven players and coach George 
Halas have seen overseas service . . . 
Eddie (Flash) Bryant, who caught 
Bill Dudley’s passes at Virginia, 
then starred at North Carolina as a 
Marine trainee, has signed with the 
Boston Yankees after recei a 


CUCLECCUUCTETUAELETINTE 
| 


line coach of 
homa on lend-lease agreement. Ari- 


,;zona dropped football in 1942 and 
though 


illips’ contract calls for 
| one year at Oklahoma, the job 
will run til Arizona resumes the 
sport ... Tex Warrington, Auburn’s 
All-America center the past season, 
has signed as assistant to head foot- 
ball coach Carl Voyles. Wa: 
turned big pro football and 
baseball offers to stay with ‘the 
Plainsmen. Auburn has also signed 
Cc. L. (Shot) Senn, Birmingham's 
Woodlawn High School coach as an 
assistant coach ... Lyle M. Rich, 
Charleston, W. Va., high school di- 
rector of athletics, has signed a 
one-year contract as head grid 
coach at North Carolina State. 


HOOKS AND JABS: For a brief 
period during the recent light 
heavyweight bout between Newsboy 
Millich of Sacramento and Billy 

mith of Oakland, there were three 

ghters in the ring. During a third- 
round mixup, Smith accidentally 
planted a left hook in referee Jimmy 
Evans’ eye. Evans countered im- 
mediately with a sizzling right to 
Smith’s body before he remembered 
he was just the third man in the 
ring. Millich won. 


= = 8 


DIAMOND DUST: The Portland 
Beavers of the Pacific Coast League 
are following the style set by the 
St. Louis Browns in signing Pete 
Gray. The Beavers have signed 
one-armed outfielder Pete Travis 
for a trial. Travis led the Cali- 
fornia winter league in hitting. 

le Frisch, Pirate manager, 
missed the opening of the spring 
training camp this week by doctor's 


orders bringing on this effort from 1 


Harvey Boyle of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette: "The Pirate manager 
is laid up with water on the knee 
which despite energetic pumping 


.}and a great many damns so far has 
ton,/ declined to respond to treatment.” 


. . The architect commissioned for 
the job has finished plans for the 
Memphis Chicks’ new postwar ball 
vark. The plant will cover 33 acres. 
seat 15.009 sand nrovide parking 
space for 3,600 cars. 


Okla ~ 


sr | Was so busy 


Snead's 65 Leads 
Charlotte Golf Open 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 17 
(ANS)—Sammy Snead’s penchant 
for shooting 65s continued yester- 
day as he toured the hilly Meyers 
Park course in seven under par to 
lead the golfing caravan in the first 
of the 10,000-dollar Charlotte 

One stroke back of the leader with 
66 was Harold (Jug) McSpaden. 

tie 


ga McSpaden blew a 









golden opportu- 
nity to tie Snead 
when he hooked 
his drive to the 
18th hole and 
landed in the 
E, rough at the left 

samme Of the green. He 

; chipped onto the 

: green but required 
rd two putts for a 
: s ~% bogie which pre- 

. — vented him from 
McSPADEN tying the leader. 

Snead, victor in six of 11 tourna- 
ments this winter, scored the only 
eagle of the day. His 375-yard drive 
to the tenth was followed with a 
25-yard chip shot and the ball rolled 
into the cup for a deuce. 

Byron Nelson disappointed the 
crowd with a two below r 170. 
Sandwiched between McSpaden and 
Nelson were Sammy Byrd with 67, 
and Joe Zarhardt with 68. Tied 
with Nelson for fifth place were 
Claude Harmon and Jimmy Gaunt. 
Ed Furgol was low amateur with 70. 


Mitchell Bombers Take 
South Italy Cage Playoffs 


NAPLES, March 17—It was no 
son of Erin on this St. Patrick’s 
Day eve, but a Pole, name of Steve 
Wojolojwica who led the Corsica 
Mitchell Bombers to the /four- 
zone theater semi-final basketball 
championship. Steve, assisted by 
Ed Rigler, the latter voted by lo- 
cal Wacs as being the "best built 
man on the floor,” paced the 
Bombers to their second straight 
victory over the Sicilian Navy Whiz 
Kids, this time by a 56-42 score. 

When Wojolojwica wasn't rack- 
ing up two — he was feeding 
the ball to his mates who promptly 
did that little thing. In fact, he 
setting up shots for 
his buddies that he let teammate 
Ward (Willie) Williams, former 
_ U. star, outscore him, 21- 








Ortiz Honored 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif., March 
17 (ANS)—Pvt. Manuel Ortiz, 
world’s bantamweight champion, 
became the first Mexican-born 
fighter ever to make the Encyclo- 
nedia Britannica. Ortiz is honored 
for defending his title eight times 





in one year during 1944. 


Four Teams Remain 
In Florence Tourney; 


Big A's Undefeated 


By Pvt. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 
Staff Correspondent 

FLORENCE, March 17 — The 
North Italy zone basketball champ- 
ionship tournament narrowed down 
to the two 5th Army representatives, 
the Rome area champs and the 
PBS titlists at the end of the fourth 
day’s play Friday with the Buffalo 
Big A’s the only unbeaten member 
of the remaining four teams. 

The Big A’s, of the 92nd Division, 
will be idle until Monday night 
while the other three teams in the 
loser’s bracket play Saturday and 
Sunday night games at 7 PM to 
determine the Big A’s opponent in 
the title game. A victory for the 
4 A’s on Monday would earn the 
right to compete in the Allied finals 
here March 26-31, while a defeat 
would make an additional game 
necessary on Thursday in the 
drawn-put pairings. 

The Friday night card was an 
anti-climax after the morning 
thriller in which the Big A’s de- 

nded on former Renaissance star 

fe. Sonny Woods for the tying and 
winning baskets in an overtime 
50-48 victory over the 468th QM, 
Bn. Brownie'’s Boys. 


GLADIATORS WIN 

In the night games the Rome 
area champion Gladiators, last 
year’s PBS champs, led al. the way 
and eliminated the 809th Aviation 
Engineers’ Mud Turtles, 49-34, while 
the 1945 PBS champion Rough 
Riders of the 522nd Port Bn. elim- 
inated the Sparks, of the Signal 
Hq. Co., AWS, 49-43, in one of the 
fastest games of the tourney. 

The Sparks, with considerable 
local backing, pressed the favored 
Rough Riders for the full 40 min- 
utes, but as was the case with the 
Blue Barons in Thursday’s feature 
with the Rough Riders, they could 
not cope with the ball-hawking of 
6-6 Cpl. "Sweetwater” Clifton. 

T-5 Earl Schroeder and T-4 Kent 
DeWitt peppered the basket for 19 
and 11 points, respectively, to a 
the Sparks within four points all 
the way but they lacked a man to 
combat Clifton’s height and value 
around the baskets. The Sparks, 
last year’s North Corsica champs, 
who have been playing basketball 
together since Drew Field days, won 
the fancy of the crowd of 1,500 with 
their fast, scrappy play. Clifton 
scored 17 points as did Lt. Jesse 
Lowery, the latter specializing in 
one-hand swish shots. 


FIRST OVERTIME 

The Big A’s - Brownie's Boys 
meeting was the first overtime game 
of the tournament. Brownie’s sur- 

y jumped to early leads of 
3-2 and 17-7 with Cpl. George 
McQueen, Cpl. "Big John’ Brown 
and T-5 William Lovett dividing the 
scoring, but the Big A’s pecked away 
until they finally tied the score at 
29-29. 

The crowd of 2,000 was on its feet 
for the remainder of the game and 
when McQueen tossed in southpaw 
shots for a 44-40 lead with 55 sec- 
onds remaining it looked like the 
first defeat for the Big A’s. But T-5 
Elton Price scored on a layup and 
Woods stole the ball and chalked 
up the tying points seconds before 
the final gun. 

Lovett counted on two set shots 
for Brownie’s in the overtime, but 
Lt. Leonard Jordan evened it on 
rebounds and Woods came through 
with the clincher from side court. 
T-5 Jim Usry, formerly of Lincoln 
(Phila.) University, tapped in 14 
points for the winners and gave 
"Big Boy” Brown a run for under- 
the-basket honors. 

The 12 leading scorers through 
Friday night: 


McQueen, Brownie’s 
Brown, Brownie’s 
Lowry, Rough Riders 
Schroeder, Sparks 
Clifton, R. Riders 
Michalak, Barons 
Irroboli, Turtles 
Yusievicz, Barons 
Lovett, Brownie’s 
Usry, Big A’s 

Balke, Codes 
Brown, Big A’s 


Just So The Boys Write 
Snead On Those Checks 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., March 17 
(ANS)—When Sammy Snead broke 
into golf’s winter tour set in 1937 
his name was spelled ”"Sneed” 
throughout the tourney. Sammy 
finished sixth and the unknown 
had arrived. During the recent 
Jacksonville tourney, Snead’s sixth 
victory of the season, his name was 
chalked on his locker and again it 
was “Sneed.” Sammy said: 

"That's okay as long as they just 
get it right on the check.” 
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AMG Sets 


Up Shop — 


East Of The Rhine 


By The United Press 
SHAEF, March 17—The Allied Military Government organ- 
ization is losing no time in getting to work and has one unit al- 
ready down to work in an unspecified town east of the Rhine, it 


was revealed today. 


Capt. James Denison, member of the Ist Army’s G-5 Division, 
told correspondents that AMG is learning rapidly from previous 
mistakes and that it was expected the administration of further 





German territories would work 


out more smoothly than 
hitherto. 
In Cologne, he said, the mili- 


tary administration was making 
good progress toward re-establish- 
ment of public services and creating 
order. 

Denison admitted freely there had 
been mistakes made and said the 
military government in Aachen 
sometimes felt their setup there was 
a curse because correspondents had 
subjected it to such microscopic 
scrutiny and had regarded the proj- 
ect there as the beginning and end 
of all military government systems. 

AMG has a team of 64 officers and 
men working in Cologne and work 
there has been entirely satisfactory 
to date. 

VIOLATIONS FEW 


It was estimated there are about 
100,000 Germans in Cologne and "up 
till now, they have given us surpris- 
ingly little trouble,” Denison said. 
In nine days of occupation there 
have been only 34 minor violations 
of American regulations. 

The violations comprised such 
things as failure to observe the cur- 
few, travel on military roads and 
entry into forbidden areas without 
passes. Seven cases have already 
been heard before the special U. S. 
tribunal which is empowered to levy 
fines up to 1,000 dollars and pro- 
nounce prison sentences up to one 
year. 

A great boon for the AMG was 
finding 23 policemen who could be 
cleared on the score of Nazism and 
the reinstatement of the chief of 
police whom the Nazis deposed in 
1933 when they came to power. ~ 

Most utilities are e ted to be 
restored very soon, at least enough 
to fulfill Army requirements. 

Electricity will be made available 
for newspaper plants which escaped 
destruction and the water supply 
greatly improved. Some plants—in- 
cluding shoe, soap and blanket fac- 
tories—in areas occupied earlier are 
already functioning. 

FOOD ADEQUATE 

Denison said the food situation in 
Cologne was not gocd judged by nor- 
mal standards but-there were suf- 
ficient supplies to carry on with 
although there were 15,000 liberated 
Allied nationals whom the Nazis 
forced into slave labor who get first 
priority on supplies. 

The German raticning system will 
continue in force but rations will be 
far less than before the occupation. 
The maximum daily calory content 
will be about 1.500 calories per per- 
son or a little less. 

Denison said everything was being 
done to facilitate spring plantings by 
German farmers in areas behind the 
fighting zone but that the situation 
was rendered difficult by the lack 
of sufficient seed 
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American citizen at the end of the 
same month, 


SALVARO BATTLE 

ADVANCED AFHQ, March 17 
—The battle for Salvaro, besieged 
German strongpoint in the Reno 
River Valley one mile east of High- 
way 64, mounted in fury yesterday 
as troops of the American Ist 
Armored Division fought their way 
into the town in a series of sharp 
fire fights only to be driven out 
again. 

At one time during the fight, 
the veteran 5th Army division held 
several buildings within the town 
including a portion of a heavily- 
defended church. The Germans, 
however, laid down a heavy barrage 
of small arms, mortar and machine 
gun fire from emplacements on the 
edge of the town and from within 
Salvaro itself. The Americans were 
forced to withdraw after suffering 
some casualties. 

Elsewhere on the Sth and 8th 
Army fronts, our patrols continued 
to probe enemv positions. In several 
sectors they met @nemy raiding 
parties in brief clashes. 











Greetings 
SALINA, Kan., March 17 (ANS) 
—Sgt. Joseph Schard of the Smoky 
Hill Army Air Base, knows exactly 
how he got into the Army. As chair- 
man of a Philadelnhia Draft Board, 
Schard drafted himself. 


B-29s Raze Kobe, 
Japs’ Largest Port 


(Continued from page 1) 
and wiping up remaining Japanese 
pockets on Iwo Jima. 

On Luzon’s scattered fronts, 
Yanks have destroyed one end of 
the heavily fortified Japanese 
Shimbu line, east of Manila, the 
enemy communication line to 
southern Luzon, and yesterday ad- 
vanced to within seven miles of 
Baguio, summer capital’ of the 
Philippines. South of Manila, at 
Batangas Bay, a combat team 
seized Dugatan and pushed in- 
ward, the Associated Press re- 
ported. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur an- 
nounced these successes today in 
a@ communique which also recorded 
further gains by the invaders in 
the Zamboanga sector of Minda- 
nao. In the Shimbu sector, where 
the fiercest battling of the Luzon 
campaign has taken place, "the 
entire southern flank of the elab- 
orate Wawa-Antipoli line-has now 
been destroyed with great losses 
to enemy personnel and supplies,” 
the communique said, 

On, Iwo Jima, U. 8S. Marines 
were continuing mop up enemy 
remnants, according to a communi- 
que issued by Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. The mop-up operation may, 
if the Japs choose, continue for 
several months, it was reported. 

The central airfield on the is- 
land, however, was put into use 
yesterday, in time to receive a 
number of Super Forts making 
forced landings there on their re- 
turn from bombing Kobe. Already 
30 Super Forts have made emer- 
gency landings on Iwo Jima, be- 
fore travelling the 1,500 mile route 
back to Guam or Saipan. 

From Iwo’s airports, it was also 
announced, U. S. fighter planes 
can now operate over Tokyo it- 
self. In a message tO his men on 
the Iwo Jima operation, Admiral 
Nimitz congratulated them on an 
achievement whieh "brings the 
wey much closer to its inevitable 
en ” 
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Groza Government already is func- 
tioning in Bucharest, thus present- 
ing the United States and Britain 
with a situation hard to swallow. 
Coming as it did immediately after 
Signature of the Crimea Charter, 
the Rumanian move is regarded 
here as a critical test of the Big 
Three agreement. 

The United States and Britain, it 
was said, had no advance knowl- 
edge that the Russian vice foreign 
commissar, Andrei Vishinsky, was 
going to Bucharest for consulta- 
tions with King Mihai, which re- 
sulted in Radescu’s dismissal. Some 
sources term the newly-established 
government definitely Communist 
with only a minority support. 

There are signs of a similar man- 
euver developing in Bulgaria and 
it is felt the United States’ and 
Britain’s stand on Rumania may 
sidetrack any rash one-sided action 
there, the Associated Press said. 


Vienna Oil Refineries 
Damaged By Heavies 


MAAF H@Q., March 17 — The 
“strong” forces of 15th AAF Libera- 
tors and Fortresses which yesterday 
attacked targets in the Vienna area 
severely ijamaged three of four oil 
refineries which have come through 
several recent attacks with only mi- 
nor damage. 

Mitchell bombers of the 12th AAF 
knocked out one span of the Brixlec 
rail bridge in yesterday’s raid on 
that vital communication target 45 
miles southeast of Munich. The 
bridge is along the most important 
of the three lines funneling into the 








Brenner rail system at Innsbruck. 





on at 


> . . 


In one sense, this is one of the most unusual pictures of the war—Japanese soldiers captured by 
the Marines on Iwo Jima. So fierce was the fighting that only a handful of the island’s defenders 
were able or even tried to surrender. The rest either were killed or committed hara-kiri. 
(Coast Guard Photo through Acme) 








No Peace Feelers 
Received By FDR 


(Continued from page 1) 
offer from Adolf Hitler before the 
Allies, was doubtless sent by Nazi 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, although he had no formal 
accreditation, thus giving the Nazis 
room*to disown the move in the 
event of failure. 

Although great discretion was 
maintained, Hesse was said to have 
seen several British and American 
politicians. He brought no definite 
proposals with him but was au- 
thorized to tell the British and 
Americans—and also. the Russians 
—according to unconfirmed re- 
ports—that Germany wanted to 
discuss an armistice or peace. 

His argument .was a mixture of 
the threadbare threats and plead- 
ings, a brandishing of the Bol- 
shevik bogey and pleas in the 
name of humanity. ’ 

While Hesse was in Stockholm, 
Ribbentrop tried the same line at 
a dinner given to Swedish journal- 
ists in Berlin. Ribbentrop said the 
Nazis would allow the Russians to 
occupy the whole of Germany if 
the western powers did not offer 





.|Germany “reasonable” peace terms. 


Hesse stayed several weeks in 
Stockholm during which he saw 
several more or less influential 
Swedes including journalist Arvid 
Fredborg of the Svenska Dagbladet 
who has good connections with 
conservative Swedish politicans. 





FLOW OF NEWS 
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to be standing firm on the selection 
of-eight delegates, headed by Stet- 
tinius and including four members 
of Congress. 

Labor has been pressing for some 
representation at the meeting, 
which will consider not only future 
peace-keeping plans but a pro- 
posals for setting up machinery for 
international economic cooperation. 

As interest in the parley mounted, 
it appeared today that quick action 
by Buenos Aires would enable Ar- 
gentina to gain diplomatic recog- 
nition in time to be invited. One 
diplomat here said that if Argen- 
tina should declare war, sign the 
United Nations and Mexico City 
declarations and issue a decree to 
complete these steps, recognition\by 
the other American governments 
would be virtually automatic. 


A Reminder 


Readers again are reminded 
that because of theater-wide dis- 
tribution of The Sunday Stars 
and Stripes from one main office, 
the paper must go to press earlier 
than normal. No news developing 
after 1600 hours can be expected 
in this edition. Tate news will he 
carried, as usual, in Monday’s 
paper. 


Count Sforza Unruffled - 
Despite Attempt On Life 


By Cpl. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Correspondent 


ROME, March 17—The news that 
an attempt on Count Carlo Sforza’s 
life had been made, and had failed, 
was, significantly, first disclosed by 
a Fascist radio station allegedly op- 
erating underground in the liberated 
area but in a, obably located 
in German-occup northern Italy. 

As soon as the story was released, 
newspapermen of various nationali- 
‘ties tried to get an interview with 
Sforza, but he did not want to dis- 
cuss "such a trifling affair.” He re- 
ceived me as a friend, not as a re- 
porter; but when I told him that 
I might want to write something 
about our conversation, he agreed, 
with smiling resignation: "Well, if 
it has to be...” 

Sforza—a remarkably well - pre- 
served, aristocratic-looking man of 
71—appeared not very excited about 
what had happened to him. ”There 
have been sO many attempts on my 
life,” he observed, with one of his 
characteristic grins, ’*that one more 
or less doesn’t really make much 
difference.” 

And, indeed, there is nothing sur- 
prising about the fact that the Nazi 
Fascists should be interested in "liq- 
uidating” the Italian statesman and 
thinker who is known all over the 
world as one of the most consistent, 
most uncompromising and most dis- 
tinguished anti-Fascists. 

But why—I wanted to know— 
should the new attempt on his life 
have taken place just now, at a time 
when Sforza holds no office in the 
vovernment, several months after 
he resigned as High Commissioner 
for the Purge of Fascists? 

Sforza thinks this particular tim- 
ing of the murderous plot may have 
to do with an article he wrote in 
the Roman newspaper II Giornale 
del Mattino, March 6, about the 
notorious case of General Roatta, 
the Fascist war criminal who re- 
—_, escaped from a prison hospi- 
tal. 

REVEALS DETAILS 

In this piece Sforza revealed cer- 
tain sinister details, hitherto un- 
known, of the fugitive’s political and 
military career and pointed out the 
grave implications and possible con- 
sequences of Roatta’s escape. In 
Sforza’s opinion, the attempt on his 
life may have been instigated, as a 
direct act of revenge, by Roatta 
himself or by the general’s political 
friends and sponsors. 

Thcse people—former high-rank- 
ing Fascist officers and officials of 
the former Fascist regime, still at 
large in Rome—are becoming alarm- 
ingly active and impudent in lib- 
erated Italy, Sforza said. Their 
methods remain now what they 
have always been—threats and 
naked, physical brutality. 

7 course,” Sforza remarked, 
shrugging his shoulders contemptu- 
ously, "those gentlemen know quite 
well that they can’t terrorize me! 
Yet what they try to do is, to cre- 
ate a general atmosphere of terror, 
the atmosphere of the jungle, the 





only atmosphere in which Fascism 


—under another name, disguised, 
but not essentially changed—could 
make, or prepare, its comeback.” 

"You can see now,” Sforza said 
to me, "how t I was to reject 
the ambassado’ ip 40 Paris offered 
to me, a short time ago, by the Bon- 
omi Government. How could I 
possibly leave a country where at- 
tempts on my life are being made? 
It’s much too interesting here!” 

Previously Sforza had refused to 
go as Italian Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. Sforza would have liked to 
go to the United States where he 
lived for a number of years and had 
been very happy. Yet he declined 
the offer. 


TELLS MOTIVES 


His motivés, it can now be re- 
vealed, had to do with the friction 
that developed, some months ago 
between the Italian statesman, on 
the one hand, and the British For- 
eign Office, on the other. 

Sforza, who believes that com- 
plete Anglo-American unity is of the 
utmost importance for the future 
of our civilization, did not feel like 
becoming the hero of anti-British 
elements in the United States. 

He explained his position in a re- 
cent letter: ”I wish not only to re- 
main but also to appear to every- 
body what I have been, even at a 
time when it was costly and un- 
popular: a champion of construc- 
tive understanding between Italy 
and the two great English-speaking 
democracies — an understanding 
that will prove of vital importance 
also to those two great powers, if 
what one wishes to create tomorrow 
is not to be just another truce but 
true, lasting peace.” 














RED ARMY 
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release a substantial percentage of 
his forces for the forthcoming as- 
sault on the lower Oder. 

Progress of the battle on the cen- 
tral Oder sector opposite Kustrin 
to Silesia was again blacked out to- 
day, but there was reason to believe 
there will be highly significant de- 
a there in the near fu- 

ure, 

German counterblows in Hungary 
are beginning to weaken as a result 
of heavy German tank losses, esti- 
mated by the Russians to be at least 
five divisions. : 

Pravda printed an interview with 
an unnamed German general in the 
Stettin area today and quoted him 
as saying the German generals are 
highly resentful that Adolf Hitler 
had appointed Gestapo chief Hein- 
rich Himmler to take over command 
of the front. 

According to the general, Himm- 
ler’s command brought an intensi- 
fication of terror in the German 





Army as well as a high rate of de- 
sertions, 
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